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BEGINNINGS. 



Work is the greatest means of education. To 
train children to work, to work systematically, to 
love work, and to put their brains into work, may 
be called the end and aim of schools. In educa- 
tion, no work should be done for the sake of the 
thing done, but for the sake of the growing mind. 
Of course this applies to teaching and teachers, 
not to pupils. The schoolroom should be filled 
with the atmosphere of work. "Work to be genu- 
ine must be upon real things, not always concrete 
objects, to be sure, but [always upon objects of 
thought. Word-learning is not real work, but 
drudgery. Give pupils something to do the 
moment you enter the school, or better, do some- 
thing well yourself. If you would put your best 
side forward, do the best piece of technical work 
in your power; but do not do it in an ostentatious 
way; do it as if it were your habit. Children's 
keen eyes pierce shams with unerring accuracy, 
but they almost worship power to do things well. 
If you read well, read your best; if you sing, sing 
and lead your pupils. A sketch on the black- 
board, good penmanship, good anything, will 
attract and keep your pupils from the main 
question — which is: how they can manage you. 
Spend no time the first day in taking names, 
examining books, giving out lessons, waiting for 
the purchase of books, but set every pupil at work 
at once — writing, drawing, ciphering, molding, 
rather than book study. If the school is new to 
you, weeks should be spent in the most careful 
and thorough examination. When you take 
names, make it an examination in writing and 
composition. Distribute slips of paper; write the 
formula on the board, that is: Name? Age? 
** Where do you live?" "How long have you 
attended school?" ''Where have you been to 
school?" *'Who were your teachers?" "What 
have you studied?" "What study do you like 
best?" Pupils will generally give you a pretty fair 
photograph of their mental condition in answer- 



ing these questions. Have you little ones just 
entering school for the first time, do not allow 
them to dangle their feet idly for one moment. 
Give them a piece of chalk and send them to the 
blackboard; set them to building with blocks on 
their desks or on the block-table; to working sand 
at the sand-table; to marking on their slates; to 
weaving splints, folding paper, molding clay — 
anything and everything to get and keep their 
hands busy. Supposing a little one should object, 
through timidity; then wait for him, but put the 
work before him. Have no lecturing, no fulsome 
talking, but go straight to work. Half the real 
disorder in school springs from a desire to do 
something. If there is plenty of work, order will 
take care of itself. What is order? Order is the 
means of limiting energy to work. Real order 
fills the child's consciousness with the right things, 
and right things keep out the wrong. But sup- 
posing my children rebel — what then? They rebel 
because they see a weakness in you, a lack of 
courage, of tact, or of skill. True courage is 
quiet, low-voiced, and full of tact. Tact avoids, 
plans and executes flank movements, looks on 
malice with a quiet smile, meets obstinacy with a 
pity for weakness. But supposing a boy rebels? 
The slightest shrinking, the least loss of nerve, a 
spurt of anger gives him the victory. Shall I 
punish with the rod? There are many worse things 
than the rod. Threatening is worse; rewards are 
worse; sending home is generally worse; scolding 
is worse. "Shall I punish?" In order to advise, 
I must diagnose the case. You may be obliged to 
use the rod, but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the causes of punishment are to be found 
in some weakness of the teacher. 

Be cheerful — yes, happy. A smiling face, the 
manifestation of a warm, loving heart, goes a 
great ways. An old schoolmaster said that when 
he found himself cross, he sat down in his chair 
and laughed heartily. 

Play with your pupils, ball, croquet, or hide 
and seek — no loss of dignity to a really dignified 
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teacher, but if your stock of dignity is small, you 
may be OTerpowered. As much may be taught on 
the play-ground as in the school-room. 

Do not try to do too much the first day. The 
minds of children have had a rest; .do not wake 
them up too quickly. Physical exercises, a drill 
in gymnastics, will soften the return from the 
vigorous vacation play to quiet work. 

Go very slowly; the first thing to find out is 
where to begin. This can be done only by the 
most careful examinations, covering weeks and 
even months. 



READING. 



LAWS AND PRINCIPLES POE STTTDT. 



Eeading is getting thought by means of 
written or printed words arranged in sentences; 
or reading is thinking by means of words. 

Reading is not talking, but talking (speech) 
is a very important means of learning to read. A 
child when he enters school has been learning to 
talk for five or six years. He has mastered, in a 
degree, articulation, enunciation, accent, pronun- 
ciation, pauses, inflection, emphasis, melody and 
harmony. In the five latter elements of speech 
he is the model for teachers of elocution. In these 
he can be taught nothing so far as practice is con- 
cerned. If he have defects in pronunciation or 
articulation — ^try exercises in talking or articula- 
tion, per 86, and not in reading lessons. 

Obal beading has three uses in teaching 
reading. First, the oral expression of thought 
(oral reading or talking) makes thinking (getting 
thought) a necessity. Second, the expression of 
thought is always compared by the thinker with 
the thought itself. Third, by oral reading the 
teacher can know whether the thought is in the 
pupil's mind, and just what defect, if any, there 
is in the pupil's thinking. Making oral expression 
the end and aim of reading lessons is a radical 
error; making it the means of thought evolution 
is the true purpose. The importance of this dis- 
crimination cannot be exaggerated. 



The pbocess of learning consists in learning 
a vocabulary of written or printed words. A word 
has but one use, and that is to recall its appro- 
priate idea. A word is learned when it will 
instantly, at sight, recall its appropriate idea, in 
any idiom known to the reader. 



in immediate succession, thereafter the reappear- 
ance of either one of the two ideas or things has a 
tendency io bring into consciousness the other idea 
or thing. This is one of the laws of association, 
and under this law all words are learned. 



The method of teaching reading consists 
entirely in bringing about acts of association under 
this law between ideas already in the mind and 
written or printed words. Every word is learned 
by one or more acts of association. The number 
of acts of association depends upon the emotional 
stimulus of each separate act. 



When two ideas or things come together in 
the same act of consciousness, or follow each other 



In the discovery of the method of teaching 
reading there is, if the above premises be true, the 
following infallible guide: All means that directly 
aid in acts of association should be used in teaching 
reading; all means that do not directly aid in such 
acts should not be used, as they occupy time use- 
lessly, or directly hinder the proper mental ac- 
tion. The means used should be adapted to stages 
of development or acquired power. One means 
may be a hindrance at one time and a help at 
another. The following devices have been dis- 
covered as helps to acts of association, if used in 
the proper way and at the proper stages of growth. 

TO BRING the IDEA INTO CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Objects. 

Drawing by teacher. 

Drawing by children. 

Pictures. 

Oral word. 

Conversations. 

Stories. 

The oral sentence. 

TO BRING THE WORD INTO CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The written or printed word as a whole. 
Writing the word from copy. 
The written sentence as a whole. 
The oral word. 

The parts of the oral word, i. e.. Articulation, 
phonics. 
Definitions. 
Derivations. 
Synonyms. 

The blackboard is preferable to charts 
OR books in the first steps, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The words and sentences made by the teacli- 
er's hand correspond to making of words by the 
vocal organs. 
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2. The attention of children is more easily held 
by one word or sentence, than by words and sen- 
tences in a chart or printed page. Compared with 
the use of books, at first, it is much easier to in- 
terest a group of little ones upon one sentence, 
written in a large hand, than to confine the atten- 
tion of each child to his own book. 

3. The repetitions necessary for the learning of 
most words, cannot be found in any one, or even 
a half do^n, books; these repetitions can easily 
be made on the blackboard. 



The AEQUMEirTS IN FAVOB OF USING SCBIPT 

alone in the first steps are: 

1. It is as easily if not more easily learned than 
print. 

2. It is made much more easily by the teacher 
than print. 

3. By copying the written word or sentence the 
child not only fixes the form of the word in his 
mind, but makes the word in the same form that 
he will make it all his life. 

4. By writing, the first step is taken in master- 
ing the second great mean^ of thought expression 
by language. Each means of thought expression 
has its peculiar and indispensable infiuence upon 
thought evolution. Thus the child in gaining the 
power of written expression at an early age, gains 
with it a new power of thinking. 

5. Copying words and sentences is the best, 
and indeed the only, way of beginning to learn 
spelling. 

6. It fills up a great portion of time with ex- 
cellent, busy work. 

7. The change from script to print, when some 
one hundred to two hundred words have been 
learned, can be easily accomplished in one or two 
days. 

The reasons why print need not be used 
at first, are: 

1. Print is rarely used in practical life in mak- 
ing words. 

2. It does not at first in any way aid learning 
to read. 

3. Two sets of forms, script and print, are con- 
fusing to the child. They take more time. 

4. The easy change from script to print renders 
the early use of the latter totally unnecessary. 



The vocabulary for blackboabd wobds 
should be very carefully selected. It is a great 
mistake to use words at random. A great number 
of repetitions are generally necessary to learn 



words; if the teacher does not follow a definite 
vocabulary, words may be used a few times and 
then dropped before they are half learned. While 
the vocabulary should not be followed word by 
word as laid down, still the teacher should know 
exactly every word her pupils are learning or have 
learned. The vocabulary should be taken from 
charts and the first parts of primers or first readers 
that pupils will read when they take print. 



The following vocabulaby has been care- 
fully selected in this way. Teachers who use it 
should examine the first parts of the readers thej 
intend to use and add the words not in this list: 



& 


has 


went 


Willy 


Tommy 


young 
nunt 


fan 


lamp 


neck 


silly 


sorry 


man 


damp 


fence 


pretty 


was 


funny 
humble 


pan 
Dan 


Tab 


Emma 


give 
five 


what 


candy 


seven 




enough 


ran 


apple 


them 


six 


H 


hurry 


can 


wagon 


crept 


fix 


new 




an 


Fanny 


held 


swim 


you 


& 


cap 


Abby 


lend 


him 


your 


slate 


lap 
trap 


carry 
habit 


very 


sing 
thing 


a 


skate 
Kate 


strap 


bang 
RhaU 


I 


kitten 


chair 


ate 


snap 


pin 


milk 


where 


hay 


nap 


happy 


fin 


chicketi 


there 


day 


hat 




tin 


crib 


scare 


may 


cat 


S 


spin 


picture 
fift 


care 


play 


rat 


sled 


begin 




they 


mat 


bed 


in 


drink 


a 


say 


bat 


bread 


is 


little 


baa 


way 


pat 


head 


his 


this 


calf 


away 


flat 


shed 


rabbit 


with 




pail 


fat 


Fred 


pit 
bit 


if 


ii 


sail 


that 


fed 




gun 


make 


at 


said 


fit 


6 


sun 


take 


flag 


hen 


hit 


top 


run 


name 


bag 


pen 


sit 


shop 


bun 


came 


rag 


men 


it 


hop 


fun 


Jane 


stag 
back 


ten 


hill 


stop 


one 


Mary 


when 


quill 
Jill 


pop 
dot 


cup 


Dai^ 


sack 


then 


pup 


mane 


track 


pet 


Dill 


spot 


up 


gave 


jack 


net 


still 


hot 


jug 




black 


velvet 


riU 


trot 


mug 


e 


quack 


set 


kill 


tot 


dug 


be 


ax 


wet 


wiU 


got 


nut 


tree 


wax 


r 


till 


not 


but 


knee 


Max 


ship 


dog 


crumb 


three 


hand 


yet 
beU 


Jip 


log 


hum 


he 


sand 


tip 


fog 


some 


me 


band 


tell 


skip 


ox 


come 


she 


stAnd 


sell 


pig 
twig 


box 


bud 


we 


and 


well 


fox 


mud 


the 


plant 


fell 


dig 


odd 


iump 
bump 


see 


lamb 


nest 


biff 
chick 


John 


Lee 


Bam 


rest 


on 


thump 


flee 


swam 


blest 


stick 


Tom 


must 


free 


am 


Benny 


lick 


from 


just 
Dunny 


ear 


bad 


Jenny 


pick 


toss 


hear 


had 


many 


qmck 


cross 


honey 


year 


glad 


^Sg 


kid 


don 


tub 


dear 


candle 


leg 


lid 


dolly 


rub 


near 


handle 


beg 


hid 


pond 


duck 


sweet 


Frank 


step 


did 


rock 


chuck 


beat 


thank 


Net 


fish 


lost 


gull 


eat 


scratch 


dress 


dish 


of 


buzz 


read 


catch 


yes 


wish 


oflf 


love 


feed 


as 


sent 


piggy 


robin 


us 


sheep 
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keep 

peep 

please 

these 

team 

seam 

week 

feel 

leave 

fifteen 

I 

sky 

cry 

dry 

sly 

try 

shy 

my 

why 

sUde 
hide 



five 


four 


drive 


wore 


ice 


woke 


knife 


broke 


Fldo 


cold 


lion 


old 


nine 


goes 


white 


rose 


like 


goat 


kmd 






& 





basket 


crow 
snow 


erass 
dance 


tow 


after 


flow 


fast 


go 


last 


no 




hoe 


a 


row 


draw 


know 


saw 


yellow 


all 


so 


call 


floor 


fall 



small 

horn 

mom 

com 

caught 

warm 

or 

for 

paw 

caw 

ii 
book 
look 
good 
wood 
put 
wool 

6 
to 
do 
who 
two 



through 
into 
school 
Lucy 

ow 
cow 
bow 
wow 
now 
how 
house 
mouse 
crown 
brown 
down 
out 
about 
hour 
our 

ftr 
are 
arm 
cart 



yard 

Carlo 

large 

manuDft 

papa 

er 
brother 
sister 
mister 
Walter 
water 
matter 
sir 

flower 
her 

Robert 
hurt 
bird 
girl 

oi 
boy 
toy 



Use of objects ik teaching words and 
SENTENCES. — Out of the vocabulary may be 
selected a list of words to be taught by means 
of objects, as, for example: fan, doll,' hat, cap, 
rat, lamb, hen, bell, cat, egg, nest, bird, flower, 
flftg^ wagon, mat, fish, dish, rabbit, sled, sand, 
tin, pig, pen, pan, ^;rap, bag, apple, pin, box, top, 
chair, cup, mug, duck, slate, tree, car, goat, cow, 
girl, boy, toy. The objects selected may be models 
or objects in miniature. Such objects as fan, 
doll, hat, cap, bell, mat, dish, sled, sand, etc., 
may be the real things. The objects should be 
kept out of sight of the children and presented 
one by one. 

Suppose a little group of five or seven chil- 
dren has had the preparatory training in observa- 
tion and language, and that all is in readiness for 
the first steps. The following is one way to give 
the first lessons: 

Show the object, and, with little or no con- 
versation about it, write the word in a very large 
hand upon the board — A doll (always write the 
article " a " before the noun, and pronounce them 
one word). Put the doll upon a desk or table, 

and, pointing to the word, say, " Bring me a ," 

the word doll to be indicated by pointing. The 
word may be erased and written again. It is a 
good device for the teacher to say, as she writes 
the word: "Did you ever hear the chalk talk? 
Listen!'' 

Use of script. — The first word taught upon 
the blackboard should be copied in script by 
pupils. There are several ways of taking the 
first steps: 



1. Write the word tery large on the board. 
The teacher traces the word, and pupils follow 
her, writing the word in the air, *' Schreiben in 
der Luf t,'' as the Germans call it. 

2. Pupils trace the word on blackboard or 
slates. 

3. Teacher guides the hand of a pupil with her 
own, helping as little as may be. 

4. Pupils follow the teacher, on their slates, 
while she writes, line by line, on the board. 

6. Pupils copy the word without any assistance 
from the teacher. 

The same word may be copied a number of 
times. It is plain that if rat is the first word, the 
diflSculty of copying cat has been much reduced. 



A good way to rule the slates: 



One line for height of one space letters, like i, 
n, m, etc., — one line for three space letters, h, 1, 
etc., and no line for two space letters, t, d. 



The best result is effected by the best effort 
of the pupil, no matter how poor it may be in 
itself. Have pupils read everything they write, 
and lead them to think that they are talking tcith 
their pencils when they are writing. Never allow 
any careless work. Never allow any work oi 
pupils to remain unnoticed — ^look at everything 
they do. 

Objects again. — From three to five minutes 
will suffice for the first lesson — one word is enough. 
Send the little ones to their seats when their curi- 
osity is fully aroused, so they will look back long- 
ingly at the word, and wish to come out again. 
Introduce a new object with a new word in the 
third or fourth lesson in the same way as at first. 
Now you have two words and two objects. Write 
the words on the board — for instance, ^'a doll," 
'* a fan.'* Point to one and ask. Who can bring me 

a ? (pointing to doll). Who can bring a ? 

(pointing to fan). Take one of the objects and 
say, " Tell me what this is on the board.'* '' Tell 
me what that is " (taking the other). Erase 
words. " Now I will write (or talk with the chalk), 
and you may bring me what I say'' (writing one of 
the words). Erase and write the other word — or 
better, write again the same word as at first. 
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C0-0BDINATE8. 

Pronunciation. — Spelling less accent. 

Enunciation. — Legible writing. 

Articulation. — Making separate letters. 

Pauses. — Space, capitals and punctuation. 

The elements of oral expression not found in 
written expression are accent^ inflection, emphasis^ 
melody, harmony. 

The idioms are identical. 



The child when he enters school has 
learned the oral language, that is, he has learned 
some idioms; he has learned pronunciation, accent, 
inflection, emphasis, pauses, melody and harmony. 
All this power to talk has been acquired by the 
necessity of thought expression, stimulated by 
emotion, the resultant of thought. Idioms, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, accent, are acquired by 
imitation. According to the pattern will be the 
formal elements of speech. All corrections in 
language must be made in precisely the same way 
that inaccuracies have been acquired, by imitation. 
Imitation that has not the direct stimulus of 
desire to express thought, is like the welding of 
cold, unheated iron, while that imitation which 
results in the imperative demand by thought for 
expression, is like the molding of a molten mass. 
All evolution of the oral language under the safe 
guidance of mother nature is the immediate result 
of thought-evolution. The method by which every 
child learns the oral language should he in every 
particular the method by which he learns the writ- 
ten language. The study of method in language- 
teaching is absolutely confined to the study of 
how children learn to talk. The method by which 
children have always acquired the power of oral 
expression should be continued in all further 
attempts to teach them the oral language. The 
inference is plain; go to the child for the method. 



All work ik reading is essentially work in 
oral and written language. Spelling is begun by 
copying written words and sentences from the 
blackboard. This is " talking with the pencil,*' 
spelling, writing and reading in the same acts. 
Spelling is making the written forms of words, 
and writing is identical with spelling, that is, 
accurate writing. All spelling should be acquired 
directly under the stimulus of thought expression, 
just as pronunciation has been. Spelling is imita- 
tion, and under the immutable laws of imitation 
a child should not see an incorrect form. Of 
course it is impossible fully to apply this law, for 



accident is sure to furnish incorrect forms; but 
such need not be supplemented by the teacher, 
who should never show pupils wrong forms, or 
even call their attention to them when they do 
appear. 

In the directions for teaching reading will be 
found suggestions for teaching spelling and written 
language. 

RULES FOR teaching SPELLING ARE: 

1. All spelling should be the direct expression 
of the pupil's thought. 

2. Pupils should be trained from the first to 
exact imitation. They should never be allowed 
to see a word incorrectly spelled, or to spell one 
incorrectly. 

3. Train pupils to know when they do not know 
how to spell a word. In the first steps have them 
ask for the word whose form they do not know, 
and then let the teacher or some pupil write it on 
the blackboard. When pupils can use a diction- 
ary, have them find all words for themselves. 

4. Give them plenty of thinking and thought 
expression, both oral and written. (These rules 
apply to all grades.) 



Oral spelling is not spelling; it is the oral 
description of a written word; it helps spelling, as 
oral descriptions help drawing and making. Most 
oral spelling is a terrible waste of time. 



Dictation. — I can easily imagine a high grade 
of skill in teaching written language that would 
require very little direct dictation. Dictation 
lacks the immediate healthy stimulus of the 
writer's own original thought. There is thought, 
to be sure, if the exercise is properly conducted, 
but the delight of direct origination is lacking. 
As teaching skill increases, necessity for much 
dictation will decrease. Just as soon as the child 
has the ability, have him copy sentences from the 
blackboard. There should be no copying from 
the book at first. After the work of copying sen- 
tences is well begun, there should be little or no 
copying of single words. Writing sentences in- 
volves capitalization and ptinctuation, and the 
rules given for spelling should be closely followed 
in these two elements of form. When pupils 
have a hundred or more words distinctly fixed 
in their minds, together with the written forms 
of sentences corresponding to their oral idioms, 
the work of dictation may safely be begun. Abso^ 
lute precision and correctness in copying should be 
the first point aained. 
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bers? Write the results, in sentences as above, 
together (of 8 and the two numbers). Write an- 
other sentence in arithmetic that means something 
else. What can be done with a number? What 
can be done with numbers? Thinking can only 
be done with things, never with words; words help 
thinking, but we must think with things. 



Problems without figures. — The futile at- 
tempt to make children think in words and figures 
is costing every year millions of dollars, and many 
a boy his manhood. Teachers of all grades can 
test their pupils^ power to think in things — that 
is, their power to think by dropping the use of 
figures for a time, and requiring the working out 
of problems with objects or sketches on the black- 
board or slate. Have the class at board. Show 
me ^ of ^ of 6 marks. How many yards of cloth, 
at 12 a yard, can I buy for f of $28? John walks 
4 miles an hour; James walks 5 miles in the same 
time. They both start from the same point at the 
same time and walk 5 hours in exactly opposite 
directions. How far apart are they then? I pile 
cord wood 8 feet high around a lot of' land 16 feet 
square; the pile forms right angles at the corners; 
the end of every stick comes clear to the outer 
line or boundary of the lot, and is piled at a right 
angle with that line. How many cords of wood? 
Bough drawings and crude illustrations will soon 
show how many pupils have the thought. Large 
numbers should not be used in these problems. 
If is a good word with which to begin all explana- 
tions. 

GEOGRAPHY. 



Structural geography is the basis of all 
geography. Indeed, there is no other real geog- 
raphy (description of the earth). Political geogra- 
phy is history. Physical geography is physics. A 
study of the earth's vegetation is botany, and so 
on, through the various sciences that spring from 
real or structural geography. Elementary geog- 
raphy consists in preparing the mind for the 
study of the structure of continents. All a con- 
tinental structure is or can be to the mind must 
be imagined. The mind, in acts of imagination, 
is absolutely limited in combinations to sense pro- 
ducts or concepts that have come into it through 
the senses. Precisely as the architect depends 
entirely upon the forms already in his mind for 
the invention of a new structure, so must we 
depend on the forms of nature in our minds for 
the concept of a continent. 



The study of hills, ranges of hills, ridges, 
passes, plateaus, plains, river basins, divides 
(wrongly called water sheds), coast lines, prom- 
ontories, capes, bays, gulfs, peninsulas, islands, 
straits, isthmuses, etc., is, essentially, elementary 
geography. How should these objects be studied? 
Just like any other objects. 1. By actual obser- 
vation. Take your class out upon a hill, and 
observe it from all points. Study it as you would 
a cube, or, indeed, any other cone or pyramid. 
What is the base? The base line? Where are the 
slopes? Where do they begin? Where end? By 
what other name could you call the slopes? How 
many slopes has this hill? What do you call the 
lower ending of the slope? The upper? How 
many different kinds of slopes can you see? What 
do you call a steep or abrupt slope? When can 
land be steep and not a slope? When can a slope 
be gradual and not form a part of a hill? What 
do you call land that does not slope at all? 
Find such a piece of land. What are the uses of 
slope? What if all the land were perfectly level? 
Supposing the slope were hard as steel, what 
would be the result? Where does the rain go 
when it strikes the surface? How far down does 
it go? When does it stop? What makes it stop? 
Where does it go then? How does it go? When 
does it come out of the ground? What good does 
it do in the ground? These are some of the ques- 
tions that may lead pupils to investigate nature, 
with a hill before them for the central point. 



Lesson in the school-room.— The best and 
simplest means of expressing thought is by means 
of the concrete. Molding sand may be used by 
pupils to tell just what they have seen, and how 
they have seen it. Have pupils mold the hill in 
sand. The imperfections in their work will show 
how well they have used their eyes. Let the sand 
hills be criticised as to relative height, distance, 
angle of slope, etc. Drawing stands next to mak- 
ing as a means of expressing thought. Have 
pupils draw the hill in profile; then draw the base 
line and indicate position of hill. The questions 
in the field may be repeated and the investigations 
extended. Have a pupil describe a hill. It will 
be found that a knowledge of elementary forms, 
cubes, cylinders and spheres is necessary, not 
only to the seeing but to the description of land 
stiacture. After a few lessons the hill may be 
described in writing. From a hill to a range, 
from a range to a double range and a plateau, is a 
good order of development. 
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teacher sedulously avoids dogmatic opinions, list- 
ens to all, molds the narrations into shape, gives 
them body and connection, suggests questions 
for discussion, holds up really great men and great 
deeds, is tolerant with enemies, but stamps on 
mean motives and miserable acts. 

What an opportunity to teach language! A 
whole class is eager to talk because it has found 
something to say How easily language may 
be molded under the white heat of thinking! A 
year of such training will banish incorrect lan- 
guage from the schoolroom. Compare it with the 
dreary, cold and dead parsing or analysis, or an 
exercise in false syntax. When the story is fully 
in the pupils' minds, and they are all anxious to 
tell it, give them pens and paper and they will fill 
sheet after sheet with good English, provided the 
primary work has been well done. '^But we 
haven't the time to spend on Bunker Hill.'* 
''What of the examination*' — the examination? 
Remain on Bunker Hill so long that from the 
height your pupils can see with clear vision the 
past and that which led to that glorious morning — 
and what those brave acts did for mankind — and 
let the examination take care of itself. It will. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



What are ideas? — Words are signs of ideas; 
or, better, words recall ideas into the conscious- 
ness. Ideas may be observed in consciousness, 
and described. In this way, by a protracted and 
careful examination, we may determine definitely 
what ideas are, and how they differ — results that 
will lead to the question. How do ideas come into 
the mind? 



Plan of investigation.— Write the following 
list of twenty-five words on slips of stout card- 
board, one word on each side of a slip. Write 
the words very distinctly. Put the slips in the 
right vest or side pocket. At intervals take out 
one slip and look at one word. Have the mind, 
in doing this, in a perfectly passive condition; 
look at the word with perfect indifference; that 
is, without actively expecting anything. Then 
note the result. 

Questions to answer by noting them down 
in a little book kept for the purpose. 

Did an image of an object come into conscious- 
ness? Was it some particular object that you 
have seen? Was the image obscure at first? Was 
it clear at first? Was it distinct at first? If ob- 



scure at first, did it grow clearer by observation 
(reflection)? Did images of other objects come 
up with the first image? Had the image a locality 
in your consciousness? Was it the image of an 
object that you never saw personally or particu- 
larly? Were you conscious of the word before 
you were conscious of the image? Had the image 
color? More than one color? Had it form? Did 
it move? Did other images or words come up? 
What were they? Did a picture come up? 



Investigations of facts in the mind may 
begin in this way; that is, the study of our own 
minds. The great danger and the greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of getting at the truth is our pre- 
judgments. *' We see what we wish to see" is & 
dangerous truth. 

Look at a thing in the mind precisely as you 
would look at objects outside of the mind. For- 
mulate conclusions very slowly. The quick play of 
the imagination is the second great obstacle; the 
first image will quickly fade, and a creature of 
the fancy will take its place. A long succession 
of tests noting the results, and combining them 
with the results of fifty or a hundred others, who 
may join this class, will lead us to new investi- 
gations, and, finally, to something like valuable 
results. 

This list of words is to be followed by others 
in succeeding numbers. Students will please send 
results to me very carefully made out: Robin, hen, 
cow, sheep, elephant, goose, horse, turkey, pea- 
cock, stove, mouse, fence, cake, rose, flower, house, 
church, animal, man, object, red, white, brown, 
black, runs. 

PEDAGOGICS. 



"Things that must be done shottld be 
learned by doing them." — Comenius. — What 
is meant by "doing"? Is thinking "doing'*? 
Do we " do " anything when we perceive? When 
we judge? Imagine? Compare? Classify? Is 
something * * done " by every act of the mind ? Does 
this principle cover all study and work? If it 
does, what is its force? Can any one thing be 
done by doing something else? Carry this princi- 
ple into school work. Ask first. What is the 
thing to be done? What is reading? What is 
writing? What is language? Clear away all the 
rubbish and get at the thing to be done. Then 
ask yourself, "Am I doing it?" Distinguish 
clearly between the thing to be done and the 
means of doing it. 
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are worse than useless. Bring the correct habit, 
which you wish to substitute, clearly and with 
regularity into the consciousness^ and the bad 
habit will gradually disappear. 

Be sure that the children follow your directions 
exactly. Bad habits are as easily made habitual 
as good, and three or four days' careless practice 
will form habits which you will be three or four 
weeks breaking up. Work slowly and carefully, 
getting the right concept into the child's mind, 
and much time and trouble will be saved. 



Where the children must turn to the right or 
the left in their seats before rising, see that the 
feet are lifted noiselessly, and placed in position 
without scraping, scuffling, or striking either floor 
or desk. From the first insist upon this, and 
repeat until it is done as required. Never an- 
nounce that it is to be done quietly, but, if it is 
not, then make the requirement. 

The pupils turned in their seats, have those 
whose left arms rest upon the desk bring the left 
foot well back under the seat, turning the right 
slightly outward, the heel falling inward. Bring 
the right foot back so that the right leg forms a 
right angle, the left forming an acute angle. In 
rising from the seat, bear the weight upon the 
ball of the right foot, and rise steadily, keeping 
the body upright, and avoiding the bending at the 
waist, which causes the body to shoot into the 
lengths before assuming the vertical position. 
One step will bring the pupil facing to the front, 
ready for the exercises. Do not permit any 
arranging of rest, overskirt or hair, or any shak- 
ing or hitching of body, but insist that the posi- 
tion shall be taken quietly, without bustle or fuss. 
Eequire prompt, military-like precision in all 
exercises of this character, and accept nothing 
else. Place the heels together, feet at an angle 
of sixty-five degrees, and carry the weight upon 
the balls of the feet; limbs perfectly straight; hips 
even. Avoid any throwing out of the hip, "slouch- 
ing at hip,'' as it is called, and which is sometimes 
prescribed as an exercise. It weakens the muscles 
of the hip, and is never to be permitted. Correct 
it wherever and whenever seen, for it causes the 
common deformity of a hip higher by two inches 
or more than is normal, besides inducing an un- 
pleasant carriage of the lower part of the torse. 

Carry the chest easily active — avoid that ex- 
treme lifting of the chest which makes a child 
look pigeon-breasted — and be careful that the 
abdomen is not thrown out in such a way that the 



back is curved, instead of comparatively straight, 
as desired. Draw in the abdomen slightly as the 
chest is raised, and the position will be correct. 
Drop the arms easily at the side; see that the 
shoulders are even. Hold the head erect, the 
crown the highest point; draw in the chin slightly, 
eyes to the front, lifted just above the horizontal. 

Eequire this position to be held immovably for 
one, two, ten, or thirty seconds, according to the 
age Qt the children; for you are working for disci- 
pline of the body, and any wavering of eye, or 
restlessness of poise, defeats your purpose. 

Physical exercises are generally looked upon as 
a means for improving the bodily health. That 
they are a benefit to the health, by bringing the 
body to act more in harmony with the laws of its 
organism, is true, but that this is their main pur- 
pose is a serious mistake. The body is trained 
that it may be a better medium for the soul. All 
expression of the being is through the body, and 
any obstruction, whether it arise from unused 
muscles, consciousness of defects, or lack of con- 
trol, are so many barriers to the full and free ex- 
pression of that for which alone the body exists. 

"Strength at the center, freedom at the sur- 
face, is the true condition of being." Boc|y and 
soul are a unit, and they must be developed har- 
moniously. "Nor soul helps body more than body 
soul," must be the belief of the teacher who would 
secure all-sided growth. 

Given the same emotion, it is expressed by the 
use of the same muscles, among all nationalities. 
Given an attitude of the body, expressive of a cer- 
tain emotion, the attitude will react upon the mind 
and produce the emotion of which it is expressive. 
This is the law of thought and its expression, and 
such being the case, the matter of physical culture 
of the children becomes a serious matter of con- 
sideration among educators, and, if mind develop- 
ment be the aim of the schools, it must be given 
a place. 

Follow the exercise for bearing, by an exercise 
for developing the chest. As it is impossible to 
describe such an exercise by words alone, I refer 
teachers to pages 20 and 21 of Monroe's Manual, 
published by Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia^ 
and advise the use of exercises ii., iii. and iv. 
Similar exercises, equally as good, will be found in. 
Guttmann's Esthetic Physical Culture, published 
by Edgar S. Werner, Albany, N. Y., using figures 
xviii., xix., xx. and xxi. 

For doing away with stiffness of the shoulders, 
so common in self-conscious children, raise the 
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this paper. These lessons are to be adapted to the 
yarious grades of primary and grammar schools^ 
and also to the ungraded country schools. They 
will be connected and continued throughout the 
year, so as to form as far as possible a complete 
unity. 

These helps to fceachers will be prepared, first, 
by experienced teachers; second, they will be 
accurate transcripts of lessons actually given; 
third, lessons will be written by the editor in the 
form of directions and suggestions to teachers* 



SCHEDULE OF LESSONS TO BE PUBLISHED THE NEXT 
YEAR ('84 AND '85) IN THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

1. Eeading lessons to different grades. Word, 
phonic, script and sentence devices. Elocution 
lessons conducted by Mrs. Parker, late of the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory. 

2. Number and arithmetic lessons. 

3. Language, penmanship and spelling. 

4. Geography, including drawing and molding 
in sand. 

5. History and its connection with geography. 

6. Science, following the plan of investigation. 
Construction of apparatus in physics and chem- 
istry. 

7. Manual training in the common schools, con- 
sidered in its direct bearing upon mental growth, 
and used as a means of teaching the common 
branches. Teachers will be shown how to make 
the apparatus used in teaching the common 
branches. 

8. Kindergarten work in form and color, in 
busy work and plays, with its application to pri- 
mary teaching. 

9. Physical exercises, gymnastics, calisthenics, 
games and sports, for the growth and strength of 
the body. 

10. School government. 

11. Work adapted to the difBculties and v<»ry- 
ing conditions of country schools. 

To guard against a criticism that may bo made 
upon this plan, I wish to repeat what I have very 
often said; that very little, if any, progress in 
education can be made by imitating the devices 
and so-called methods of others; that study or 
practice of education which does not lead to orig- 
inal thought and the discovery of prinoiplos, gives 
very imperfect and meager aid to true progress. 
Imitation always degrades the copy, while creation 
needs a copy only for comparison and suggostion. 
If this be true how can a plan of lowions, iis hero 
sketched, be of use to teachers? I answer that 



the lessons are not for imitation. There are two 
legitimate ways of learning principles; one, 
directly by the study of psychology and the appli- 
cation of its discovered laws to human growth — 
that is, by the correct and direct study of theory; 
the other, and more elementary way, is the study 
of principles through the manifestation of their 
power in action. If then the lessons and direc- 
tions be the true exemplifications of fundamental 
truths in education they should lead every thought- 
ful teacher, who uses them, directly back to a 
cognition of their underlying principles. To the 
unthinking they will be dead and useless. Every 
teacher who seeks for the truth, by earnest and 
honest investigation, will surely add to the power 
and skill of every other teacher of a like mind. I 
have one overwhelming desire in my heart, and 
that is to be such a truth-seeker myself, anil by 
such seeking, to aid all others in whose hands the 
main responsibility for the perpetuity of our coun- 
try and the progress of the future rests. 



It is proposed to give in these columns 

SIMPLE lessons IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOG- 
ICS. It will be the aim of these lessons to lead 
teachers to investigate the facts in consciousness 
in a scientific manner, to see the laws of mind- 
growth through the facts, and to apply them in 
teaching. 

Examinations or real tests of real work 

WILL BE A VERY IMPORTANT DEPARTMENT OF ThB 

Practical Teacher. The ideal that this paper 
will strive to realize is, the harmonious growth of 
body, mind and soul; the highest realization of 
which is the highest type of character. 

The examinations, therefore, under this ideal, 
must be simply and solely tests, not of quantity 
learned or of knowledge gained, but of that in- 
ward growth into character, and of power to do 
right things in a right way. The task of working 
out a system of scientific examinations under this 
high aim is an extremely difficult one, inasmuch 
as under it, all quantity tables of weights and 
measures must be abandoned. 

It has been my good fortune to come in contact 

with many of my fellow teachers, either personally 

or by correspondence. I come to you again in 

this, to me, new way, with one desire in my heart, 

and that is to help the children to good and noble 

lives. If this work helps one of God^s little ones 

in its struggle for truth, this venture cannot be a 

failure. 

Francis W. Parker. 

Normal Park, III. 
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have had that word, we want a new word/' A 
pnpil finds a bird, and the sentence is again filled. 
" This is a bird." One new word at a lesson is 
generally suflBcient unless pupils show power to 
take more. Be sure to repeat new words in suc- 
ceeding lessons. If pupils do not know them, use 
the objects as at first. 



Copying the sentence. Write the sentence 
in a large hand on the blackboard, this is a fan, 
and have pupils copy it on the blackboard, on 
paper or on slates. Insist, from the first, upon 
absolute correctness in spelling, the use of capitals 
and punctuation. Have pupils read aloud what 
they have written. Change the sentence by eras- 
ing and writing a word that they have learned. 
" This is a doll.'' (See use of script, page 8, Sep- 
tember number.) 

Development op plan. Write on the black- 
board, " What is this?" and read it without asking 
pupils to read it. Then introduce the following 
idioms, making new sentences by changing single 

words. 

1. 

Idiom. This is a . Write, one word at a 

time, in place of the dash, all the object words 
known by pupils. Have pupils read each sen- 
tence, holding the appropriate object, and suiting 
the action to the words. As soon as one sentence 
has been read, erase the last word, and write an- 
other known word in its place. After the known 
words have been read, teach two or three new ob- 
ject words. 



SENTENCES. 



This is a fan. 
This is a doll. 
This is a hat, 
This is a cap. 
This is a rat, etc. 



2. 



Write question on board. What is that? 
Idiom, That is a . 

Proceed as in 1, with this exception, have pu- 
pils point to objects when they say "That is 
A ." 

SENTENCES. 



That is a fan. 
That is a doll, etc. 

Teach two or three new words. 



3. 



SENTENCES. 
This is a fan, and that is a doU. 
This is a fan, and that is a hat 
This is a cap, and that is a hat. 
This is a hat, and that is a cat. 
This is a rat, and that is a cat. 

4. 
Idioms. Is THIS a ? Yes, this is a 



AND THAT IS A 



Idioms. This is a , 

Pupil holds one object and points at the other. 



Lead each pupil to ask and answer the qnef 
tion, holding appropriate objects: 

Is this a fan? 
Tes, this is a fan. 
Is this a doll? 
Tes, this is a doll, etc 

5. 

Idioms. Is THAT A ? Yes, that is a 

As in 4. 

Is that a bird? (pointing to object) 

Yes, that is a bird. 

Is that an eggi (an.) 

Yes, that is an egg. 

Is that a nest? 

Yes, that is a nest. 

6. 

Idioms as in 4 and 6, new words ''No,'* ''Not 
and "It.'' 

Is this a fan? 
No, this is a doll. 
Is that an egg^ 
No, that is a nest, etc; 

Or, 

Is this a rat? 

This is not a rat, (not.) 

What is it? 

It is a cat, etc. 

Idioms. Whebe is a ? Hebb is a 

Proceed as in 1. 

sentences. 

Here is a hen. 
Here is a nest. 
Here is a pig. 
Here is a pen. 

Teach three or four new object words. 

8. 

Idioms. Where is a ? There is a 

Teacher writes question and reads it at first, the: 
allows pupils to read the questions. 

SENTENCES. 
Where is a fan? 

There is a fan. 

Where is a doll? 

There is a doll. 

Where is a rabbit? 

There is a rabbit, etc. 

Teach three or four new object words. 
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24. 



Idioms. I HAVE A . 

I have a fan. 

You have a doll. 

I have an egg. 

You have a nest. 

I have a trap. 

You have a rabbit 

I have a cup. 

You have a mug. 

I have a fan, and you have a doU. 

I have an egg, and you have a nest. 

[ have a trap, and you have a rabbit 

I have a cup, and you have a mug. 



You HAVE A 



25. 



They have 



Idioms. We have , 

We have two fans. 

We have two dolls. 

They have two liats. 

We have two fans, and they have two dolls, etc. 

26. 
Idioms. Where is the fan ? The - 
the . 
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Place the objects in succession on, over, above, 
near or by the chair, box, mat, etc. 

The fan is on the chair. 
The fan is on the box. 
Wh^ is the doll? 
The' doll is on the chair. 
Where is the hat? 
^he hat is on the mat 
Where are the eggs? 
The eggs are in the nest 
Where are the birds? 
The birds are in the tree. 
Where are the apples? 
The apples are on the tree. 

27. 
I have a fan in my hand. 
I have a doll on my chair. 
He has the cat on the mat. 
We have eggs in this dish. 



This is my doll. 
That is my fan. 
This is his hat 
That is his cap. 

Idiom. The 

The rat runs. 
The cat runs. 
The dog runs. 
The boy runs. 
The rabbit runs. 
The girl runs. 
The goat runs. 
The cow runs. 
I run, etc. 



28. 



29. 
BUNS. 



30. 
Idioms. What can the 

CAN RUN. 

The rat can run. 
I can run. 
He can run. 
You can run. 
The cat can run, etc. 



DO? The 



31. 



BUN ? Yes, thb 



Idioms. Can the — 

CAN RUN. 

Can the cat nm? 
Yes, the cat can nm. 
Can the rat run? 
Yes, the rat can run. 
Can the chair run? 
No, the chair cannot nm. 
Can a tree run? 
No, a tree cannot run. 

32. 

Change "run" to "walk,'' "swim,'' "jump,'^ 
hop/' Proceed as in 29, 30 and 31. 

33. 
idioms. Where can the bun ? Thb 

CAN RUN THE . 



<( 



Where can the cat run? 

The cat can run on the mat 

Where can the rat run? 

The rat can run over the mat, etc. 

34. 

COMBINED IDIOMS. 
I have a fan. 
This is my fan. 
It is in my hand. 
8ee my fan. 
Do you see my fan? 

35. 

Little dialogue read by two children; one hold- 
ing a doll, the other a fan: 

Here is a fan. 

This is my fan. 

I have a fan. 

There is a doll. 

Is that your doll? 

This is a fan, and that is a dolL 

See my fan! 

See my dolll 

Do you see this fan? 

Yes, I see that fan. 

Do you see my doll? 

Yes, I see your doll. 

Oan the doll run? 

No, the doll cannot nm. t 

The cap is on the doll. 

My fan is black. 

Where is the fan? 

The fan is in my hand. 

Where is the doll? 

The doll is in your band. 
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gested: Sit in a obair; stand np; walk; walk 
fllowl;. Pupil: Miss Smith walked slowly. 
Walk fast; pick up a pin; write a word on the 
board; write on a slate; go out of the room; rap 
on the door; come into the room; bow, and say 
good-morning; drawapictnreon the board; point 
to the clock: sing, laugh, run, etc. ; take out your 
watch, look at it, look at the clock, and then put 
the watch in your pocket; open the window and 
look out; shot the window; draw the curtains. 



The questions mat be changed from " What 
did! do?" to "What am I doing?" "What have 
I done?" Allow a pupil to perform and act, and 
have the class describe it. Have two or three 
pupils consult together, plan what they will do, 
and then do it, the class describing the act as 
before. Have pupils listen for two or three min- 
Dtes, and tell what they have heard. 



Telling the positions op objects. — Put a 
hat on a box. Write the question on the board, 
"Where is the bat?" and have pupils answer it 
with their pencils. Put the hat on the table, on 
a desk; hang it on a nail or peg; put it on a boy's 
head. Put a box on the table, under the table, 
near the table. Pupils will write the sentences: 
" The box is on the table," " Th« box is under 
the table," "The box is by (or near) the table." 
" Where was the box?" may be asked. Put more 
than one object of a kind — blocks, for example — 
in a box. Scholar. The blocks are in the box. 
Take them out. "Where were the blocks?" 
" They (or the blocks) were in the box." Show 
a stem with leaves and flowers. "Where is a 
leaf?" "A leaf is on the stem." "Where are 
the leaves?" "The leaves are on the stem." 
"Where is the flower?" Take the leaves off of 
the stem. " What did I do?" Walk to the win- 
dow. "What did I do?" Go out of the room. 
" What did I do?" Enter the room. Show the 
difference between " in " and " into." Walk 
across the floor. In this way nearly all the prepo- 
sitions may be taught. Have pupils tell with 
their pencils when things are in the room and in 
the yard. "Where is the clock?" "Where is the 
desk?" "Where is the door?" "Where are the 
windows?" "Where are the pictures?" "Where 
is the blackboard?" " Where ia the maple tree? " 



geographies, etc. Buy some cheap card-board, 
cut it properly, and paste the pictures on it. An- 
other way is to paste pictures upon stout manilla 
paper, and arrange in the form of charts. Wall 
pictures may be used. For purely sentence writ- 
ing (the present work) wall pictures are preferable. 
Prang publishes some excellent pictures of trades. 
Steiger, of New York, will furnish beautiful pict- 
ures published in Germany. 



Write on the boarii'the idiohs thet hate 

LEARNED IN BEADING. — That is . There 

is . There are . Those are . I 

see . Teacher: Tell me with your pencils 

one thing you can see in the picture. " That is 
a boat." *' There is a girl." "I see a tree." 
You may allow them to add " in the picttire " at 

flrst. Write on the board, "Where is the ?" 

"Where are the ■ P" "The boat is on the 

water." "The boat is in the pond." "The boat 
is tied to a post." "The fishes are in the water." 
"Thehatisonthegirl'shead." Question: "What 

is the doing?" "The boy is feeding the 

fishes." "The girl is looking at the fishes." 
" The fishes are swimming in the pond." " What 
would you do if you were there?" "I would ride 
in the boat." "I wouldwatch the fishes." "What 

kind of a is that? " " That is a large boat." 

"That is a large tree." *'The girl is small." 
Picture, Monroe's A dvanced First Reader, page 81. 



Take another picture. — Somes' IHrat 

Reader, page 63.—" What has the ? " " The 

bear has a stick in his paws." "The girl has a 

basket in her hand." " How many are 

there?" "There are six children." "There is 
one man." "There is one house." "What are 

the doing?" "What kind of a is it?" 

"Where have the been?" "Where do yon 

think they are going?" Swintoti's Primer, p. H. 
"What do you see in this picture?" "I see a 
boy and a girl." "I see some birds." " What is 

the doing." "The girl is carrying some 

sticks." " The boy is drawing a wagon." " The 
birds are flying," "Where are they going?" "Why 
do they carry the sticks?" " Where did they get 
them?" "Whose wagon is it?" 



TTsE OP PICTURES. — Every teacher should have 
a large collection ol jiictures. They can be cut 
from illustrated papers, magazines, old books. 



Use of objects in learning to tale with 
THE PENCIL. — Give each pupil, or, better, have 
them find for themselves, a plant with leaves and 
flowers. Teacher: Please tell me one thing yon can 
see in the plant? The pupils will write readily one 
sentence. Teacher: Now, write something elae. 
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Write what is said. — Papila have copied 
many sentences using marks of quotation. Teach- 
er: John is a good boy. What did I say? You 
said, John is a good boy. Teacher: Sarah, please 
say something. Sarah: T love my doll. Teacher: 
Write what Sarah said, I love my doll. John: I 
saw a fire on my way to school. Teacher: What 
did John say? 



Pupils tell what they have read after a 
reading lesson. — Teacher: Children, please write 
one thing that you have read, in one sentence. 
When this can be done easily, ask for two sen- 
tences, then three, four, and finally the whole story. 
All the devices hitherto suggested are to train 
pupils to write seiitences by expressing at every 
step original thought. 



The importance of forming a fixed and 
automatic habit of expressing each thought 
in a correctly written sentence cannot be 
overestimated. — The habit of confused, jumbled 
composition is easily formed and cannot be changed 
without the most persistent effort. It is very easy 
to allow children to write in a helter-skelter way, 
and the productions are often looked upon as 
wonderful; on the other hand good automatic 
sentence-making requires an immense amount of 
persistent and consistent work that does not look 
so pretty to the inexperienced eye at first, but 
which will grow into the best results. Approxi- 
mately, in one year and a half of steady work 
(the second year and the first half of the third), 
children can be trained to use their pencils with 
wonderful power and accuracy. When the habit 
of correct sentence making is once acquired, then 
paragraphs, pages, and full compositions may be 
written with great ease. 



Language in Teaching Numbers. — Teach- 
er: What did I do? The teacher takes eight 
blocks, separates and combines them, and asks the 
above question after each particular act. The pu- 
pils write their answers. Write upon the board 
the sentence, 

4 + 8 — 7 

Teacher: Please make a story (problem) about 
this sentence. One pupil: I have four apples 
and James has three more; how many apples have 
we? Another pupil: Jane has four dolls and 
Edna has three more; how many have they both? 
After a little practice in this direction, write sev- 



eral sentences on the board and have pupils make 
problems about them. 



4 + 4—8 
2x4—8 
8-1-4—2 
iofS— 2 



Encourage variety in forms of expression and 
use of objects. 

Make problems about uniting nambers: 1, 
uniting equal numbers; 2, separating a number 
into numbers; 3, separating a number into equal 
numbers; 4, finding the equal parts of a number. 



Oral Language. — ^All the devices here given 
for writing sentences may be used in training pu- 
pils in oral language. All except the use of figures 
should be used in the first year's work. 



^EuLEs TO BE Strictly Followed. — 1. Never 
ALLOW ANY CARELESS WORK. When vou see it is 
not the best the pupil can do — erase, or put the 
work aside, and have him try again. Demand 
the best and you will get the best, and with it the 
respect of the pupils, who will honor you for your 
courage, and who will soon feel the joy that the 
beauty of best-doing always brings. Never allow 
any careless work; keep them up to their best efforts 
in writing, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
and observation. 

2. Every Sentence should be Written 
FOR THE Sake of the Thought. — The form of 
the sentence should always be secondary — but be- 
cause it is secondary it should be the exact and 
distinct expression of the thought. Never have 
pupils write a sentence for the sake of the sen- 
tence. 

3. EuLES FOR Capitals and Punctuation 
may be written on the board for constant refer- 
ence; also, lists of words, idioms, and other forms of 
expression may be written for the same purpose. 

4. If possible, have pupils read all they write. 
As much reading may be taught in this way as 
with the use of books. 

What shall we Do with Pupils who have 
Formed Bad Habits in Writing? — Use the 
same devices and begin all over again — with this 
exception or suggestion — adapt thought or obser- 
vation to the mental powers of your pupils. 

The next number of the Practical Teacher 
will contain devices in language teaching adapted 
to higher grades. 
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NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 



Work from 1 to 20 inclusive. Ascertain 
with the greatest care just what the pupil 
KNOWS OF NUMBER. Begin with the number that 
is one larger than the one which the pupil really 
knows. 

What is it to know a number? 

To know: • 

1. The number as a whole. Take 8. 

2. The equal numbers in a number (division), 
nil nil — II II II II. 

3. The equal numbers that make a number, 

(multiplication) JJ^j/ ^^^ ^ 

4. The equal parts of a number, 1111,1111^ 
— ^11 II II, II i. 

5. Any two equal or unequal numbers that 
may be found in a number, 

(subtraction) "" ^^"~^ ^^^^^" 
^ ^11 nun — in inn 

6. Any two equal or unequal numbers that 
make a number, 

(addition) "^^ ^"^-^ ^^^"" 
^ ^ II iiiiii — in inn 

It will be seen that the representations of num- 
bers in 2, 3 and 4 are identical to the eye. (1) The 
purpose of each operation differs radically from the 
others. The purpose arises from a special neces- 
sity found for a particular kind of doing in essen- 
tially practical matters. (2) We must find the 
quarts in pints (the twos in), the yards in feet 
(threes in), hence the necessity of finding the 
equal numbers in a number. (3) I have 6 quarts; 
how many pints have I? 6 twos of pints, union 
of equal numbers. (4) If 8 apples are given to 4 
boys how many do I give to each? Here 8 apples 
must be separated into 4 equal parts — in order to 
find the value of one part. Comparison of 2 and 
4. In both cases I have the same number. In 2 
I must know one of the equal numbers, in order 
to find the number of equal numbers — in 4 — I must 
know an entirely different thing, and that is the 
number of equal parts, in order to find the value 
of one part. Confusion of these operations that 
are essentially different is the source of much 
trouble in logical reasoning in arithmetic. 

Do THESE FIVE DIFFERENT OPERATIONS COVER 
ALL THE ESSENTIALS IN THE USE OF A NUMBER? 

This question may be answered by finding some 
operation or fact not included in them. Addi- 
tion is uniting two or more numbers; how then, 
can, knowing any two numbers that make a num- 
ber cover the whole ground of the facts in addi- 



tion? 2 + 4 + 3—9. When 6 is learned 2 + 4 is 
learned; when 9 is learned 6 + 3 is known, so that 
the union of more than three numbers is simply a 
repetition or review of what has been lear^ied 
before. 

In what order should these different 
OPERATIONS BE LEARNED? The Order should be 
determined by the power of the child to discover 
the facts in the number taught. If he sees the 
equal numbers in a number first, then it follows 
that he (one child) learns that first, or if he dis- 
covers first the equal numbers that make a number 
a similar deduction should be made. A long 
series of investigations would bring an honest in- 
vestigator to some safe conclusions. Certainly a 
child should learn what he discovers an(Pin the 
order of discoverv. 

Each child should be lead to discover 

FOR himself, with THE SLIGHTEST POSSIBLE 
HELP, ALL THE FACTS IN A NUMBER. A dis- 
covered truth is often nearly learned in the dis- 
covery. Discovery employs the highest mental 
action, while unneeded help weakens, and in the 
end renders the helped helpless. Of one thing 
there is no doubt; a child can discover every fact 
in a number for himself if the teacher lets him and 
leads him. 

< The means to be used in teaching num- 
ber. — The psychological definition of number is: 
Number is the limitation of things by ones. The 
mind in numbering limits things by ones (the 
smallest measure). We learn to do by doing the 
the thing to be done. Limiting things by ones, is 
the thing to be done. We cannot think of a num- 
ber without thinking of a number of things. 
There is absolutely no other way to learn number 
than by numbering things, numbering not count- 
iilg; counting is ordinal — the fourth finger is four 
in counting. All the fingers are four in number- 
ing. By the thorough and complete application 
of this definition to every step of numbers and 
arithmetical teaching, mental power is used in the 
most economical way, in gaining a knowlodge of 
the limitation of things by ones. 



What objects should be limited by ones, 

OR IN other words WHAT OBJECTS SHOULD BE 
USED IN TEACHING NUMBER. — ThoSC objCCts 

should be used which are essentially the most 
practical for the child at the time of learning; 
objects that lie, or should lie, in the child's im- 
mediate surroundings; objects that a child should 
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study. That is^ the essential things studied are 
qualities and properties of things in which the 
one property of number comes in as essential, in 
knowing, but an accidental thing in study. The 
child in the kindergarten is learning numbers in 
the best possible way when he takes eight blocks, 
and makes different forms out of them. The 
making necessitates the separation and uniting 
of the eight blocks in all possible ways. Of all 
pupils I ever saw, a boy fresh from a kinder- 
garten in St. Louis, knew 12 the best. The mo- 
tive in learning is not number, but form, yet num- 
ber as an accident is learned much better than it 
is when the learner is made conscious of the thing 
to be learned. All objects used in teaching form 
may be profitably used in teaching numbers, 
cubes, cylinders, spheres, pyramids, cones, 
squares, triangles, oblongs, lines, etc. The 
forms may be cut out of wood, pasteboard, or 
paper by the children (Manual Training). The 
cubes and other solid bodies may be made out of 
clay. The clay can be obtained at any brickyard 
or pottery. The forms may be painted, thus 
bringing in the important element of color. How 
many red cubes have you? How many blue cubes? 
How many red and blue cubes? Numbering the 
lines, surfaces, comers, angles, edges and points 
is a good exercise in limiting things by ones. 



r 

In the study of elemektary science 
kumbering may be made an important fac- 
TOR. — In Botany, leaves, flowers, roots, stems, 
twigs, branches, veins, lines, edges, colors and 
seeds of all kinds should be used. In Zoology, 
the parts or members of the animal, the number of 
animals, the relative size of parts to each other in 
the same animal, and the size of one animal com- 
pared to others. In Physics, measuring and 
comparing apparatus (made by pupils). In 
weights and measures — the children should do all 
the weighing and measuring for themselves. For 
this purpose, measures — pint, quart, (wet and dry); 
gallon, peck, bushel, inch, foot, yard, and rod 
measures. A pair of scales should be at hand. 
Sawdust, shoepegs, water, minerals, boxes, wood, 
boards, and animals, may be used as things to 
measure. In Writing and Drawing the number 
element should be used. Write so many letters in 
a definite number of rows, for example, have the 
pupils write four lines of the letter I in four rows, 
and write four sentences from dictation. 



It is best TO have pupils handle the OB- 
JECTS AND MAKE ALL THE LIMITATIONS FOR 



THEMSELVES. — Pupils canuot well discover the 
truth in objects held or manipulated by the teacher. 
Let them make and discover by making their 
own limitations and they will not be so limited in 
knowledge as they sometimes are. Put the work 
of limiting things by ones (numbering) in the 
hands of your pupils; let them weigh, measure, 
buy, sell, unite and separate. In this work, if 
properly conducted; children%will find great pleas- 
ure. 



Allow the beginners to use theik owh 
language in describing what they do with 
NUMBERS. — Do not force upon children the idi- 
oms peculiar to arithmetic; nothing can be more 
dangerous to observation and thought than the 
learning of an idiom entirely new to the child 
before the thought is clear. What the language 
of arithmetic should be, will be discussed in future 
numbers of this paper. One great help in the 
discovery of the proper language, is the discoveif 
of just what a child sees in numbers of things, 
and how he describes what he sees. The proper 
idioms may be slowly acquired by gradaallj asso- 
ciating them with the thought. 



When a pupil can limit things by ones 
unaided by the presence of objects, the 

USE OF OBJECTS THEREAFTER FOR THE DEPINITB 
LIMITATION THAT IS CLEAR WITHOUT THEIB USE, 

WEAKENS MENTAL ACTION. — This statement an- 
swers the question of when and how long, objects 
should be used in teaching numbers. They musi 
be used for the purpose of gaining ideas of num- 
bers and their relations; as well might we try to 
learn botany without plants, or zoology without 
animals; but when the ideas and their relations 
are in the mind, their use for the purpose of 
bringing into the consciousness what is already in 
the mind, cultivates a habit of mental laziness, of 
dependence rather than freedom. Objects must 
be used all through the study of arithmetic when 
new conditions are presented that cannot be 
grasped by the pupils without objects. For ex- 
ample: money should be used in teaching interest, 
and blocks in cube root. 



When a number is learned, what is 
LEARNED? — This question is often asked, with an 
implied inference that the tables are left untaught 
Let us see. The equal numbers in six are, three 28 
and two 3s, written in the common forms are 6-rS 
—3, 6—3—2. The equal numbers that make 6 are 
three 2s and two 3s, so written: 3x2=-6, 2x3"'^ 
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indeed, it does not cover all the mistakes, in teach- 
ing. We spend a vast amount of time and toil in 
trying to do a thing (definite i?i itself) by doing 
something else. This is certainly a grave charge 
to make, but it is more grave from the fact that 
it can be proven. This question could be discussed 
to great length in these columns, but it is thought 
preferable to ask questions that may lead to inves- 
tigations. What is reading? What is not read- 
ing? What is the difference between oral reading 
and talking? Can a child who has been taught to 
talk, be taught to talk again? What discrimina- 
tion should be made between improving a chiUrs 
power to talk and teaching him to talk? Can you 
teach a child emphasis? What is not reading, if 
reading is getting thought by means of written or 
printed words? What is the use of expression in 
getting thought? Of oral reading in teaching 
reading? Is teaching pronunciation teaching 
feading? What is the relation of figures to num- 
bers? Will any amount of teaching figures give 
a pupil a knowledge of arithmetic, if arithmetic 
is the science of numbers? If geography is a 
description of the earth^s surface, is it possible for 
a map description to be geography? 



Learning to do by doing leads some pro- 
found thinkers to believe that we learn to teach 
by teaching, and they are right, but it is best to 
do a great deal of thinking before we try to learn 
to teach by teaching. 



LANGUAGE VS. GRAMMAR. 

E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 

It is but little more than a century since the 
Germans began to teach their mother-tongue in 
the common schools. Their Schriftsprache, so- 
called, had been tacitly reserved for the gym- 
nasia and universities as a " higher study ^^; while 
the respective dialects of each duodecimal king- 
dom, duchy, principality, province or district 
were the polyglot vernacular of the Buergerschu- 
len. It is therefore comparatively easy, as well as 
highly instructive, to make an historical examina- 
tion of the German school-master's theory and 
practice as a language teacher. Accordingly, we 
present here, a condensed abstract of the intro- 
duction to Kehr's exhaustive work.* 

The first Reader — entitled, characteristically 
enough, Der Kinderfreund — was published in 
1776, by the famous pedagog Rochow. Its preface 
contains these words: '^ Language is best taught 

* '* AnwelsuDfir zur Behandlung Deutscher LescstUcke/* 



I conversationally; the teacher by this method not 
only holds the pupil's attention, . . . but, 
what is of the greatest consequence — compels him 
to thinh out his own answers.'' 

Ten years later, Lorenz, in his '* Brief Man- 
ual on the correct use of Eochow's and all other 
good Readers," was the first to show true insiglit 
into the matter by according a higher pedagogic 
value to the content than to the grammatic struct- 
ure of language. This principle, whercTer 
adopted, elicited an enthusiasm, quite unprece- 
dented, among all classes of pupils and gave them 
a most gratifying clearness of understanding and 
readiness of expression — thus demonstrating the 
truth of Comenius' prophetic postulate: '* Wor^t 
should neither he taught nor learned except in (w- 
sociation with things,^* 

But, alas, this enthusiasm soon subsided, and 
the school-master, returning to his ancient, me- 
chanical ways, again "dropped" his mother-tongue 
in the lower schools, and had it "crammed "and 
memorized as so much grammar in the higher 
schools. Here we venture to quote literally as fot 
lows: 

" For the poor children this grammar method 
was a serious misfortune, since it necessitated 
an analysis of the High-German book-language 
{Hochdeutsche Schriftsprache), before gaining any 
real acquaintance with it. For the old-fogy ped- 
agog, however, this was so exceedingly comfort* 
able, that the essential nature of teaching and of 
the child's mind were again wholly lost sight of 
by him. His modus operandi was ingeniously sim- 
ple: he presented rules and definitions with me- 
chanical dogmatism and had them echoed by the 
class twrbatim et literatiyn; despite lack of all un- 
derstanding they were next "learned by heart" 
[sic!] at home and then "recited" in school under 
the shadow of the ferule. But apart from aD 
other considerations the scheme had this merit: 
the natives were naturally astonished at the mar- 
velous wisdom displayed by their progeny at the 
public " examinations "[sic!], and hence could not 
fail to appreciate the schoolmaster's transcendent 
learning. How well I recall this method— -if 
method it can be termed — as practiced in the diji 
of my youth when our examinations used to come 
off in the parish church ! Our capacity as readen 
was tested by the rapidity with which we were abk 
enunciate the genealogies in Chronicles I, 1 to U 
and 24 to 27 — after which ordeal we were com- 
monly bombarded with such questions as these: 
"Name the ten parts of speech." — "What is * 
noun, adjective, verb," etc.? — "What prepoR« 
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has been a failure^ as it often is, then the use of 
print may present a good opportunity for a change. 
If the children have a keen appetite for words; if 
they learn new words readily, and have a fair num- 
ber at their command, it is well to begin with 
print. 

First Steps. — We will suppose that the chil- 
dren have read an interesting story in script from 
the blackboard. After the school is dismissed, let 
the teacher print the same lesson in the same place. 
The next day, without the slightest suggestion 
of the change, the teacher calls up the group, and 
asks the children to read the story. If the read- 
ing in script has been well taught, the class will 
read the printed lesson with very little or no hesi- 
tation. The great danger lies in the fact that a nov- 
ice in this work will feel that there is a difiiculty,and 
show it either by her manner or words. Faith will 
remove mountains, and it may add to your faith 
when I say that after fourteen years' experience, I 
have never known a skillful teacher to fail in this 
test. Follow this lesson with a few more of the 
same kind. Print a few sentences. Do not put 
script and print side by side. Then charts, either 
Monroe's, Appleton's, Barnes' or Butler's may be 
used profitably. The lessons of the chart may be 
written first upon the blackboard and read, then 
read from the chart. 



Begixninq with Books. — Make the children 
hungry for books, and give them the power to 
read the first sentences with great ease. By judi- 
cious blackboard work, the mystery of a book is 
banished, and the first difficulties overcome. The 
pupils have a good vocabulary of script words 
which they can readily and almost unconsciously 
change for the printed forms. The great diffi- 
culties of the book lie in the use of new idioms, 
and too rapid changes from easy to hard reading. 
This can be overcome by using several primers 
and first readers. Bead the first part of one 
reader or the whole of a primer, and then do the 
same with another reader or primer. Five or six 
readers may be used in this way; then begin again 
with the first reader used, and read in succession 
the second parts. Generally two years, or, better, 
the work of two grades, may be profitably given 
to first-reader reading. Follow this with the read- 
ing of five or six second readers in the third grade, 
and if the work is well done no more time 7ieed be 
spent ui teaching reading, Reading thereafter 
may be used as a means of study or to gain in- 
formation. 



Use of Phonics in Teaching Reading. — A 
thorough knowledge of the words and their rela- 
tions to the printed elements of oral words is indis- 
pensable to any intelligent use of phonics. An 
oral word is pronounced or made by the utterance 
of one articulate sound, or more than one articulate 
sound successively. Each sound, with one excep- 
tion (sound of h), demands for its articulation a 
definite and fixed position of the vocal organs. 
Change this position in the slightest degree and 
the sound must change, that is, it will be another 
sound. Each sound has a definite beginning and 
a definite end in utterance, and before another 
sound can be given there must be a change in 
position of the vocal organs. When a change 
from one position to another is being made, there 
must be a slight cessation of sound; a cessation 
that is too short to be perceptible to the ear, ow- 
ing to the intense rapidity of utterance. If the 
sounds continued during every change of position, 
then there would be an immense number of inter- 
mediate sounds, as each change from one particular 
sound to another would give a particular interme- 
diate sound. These pauses are perceptible between 
syllables, words and sentences, but not between 
the articulate sounds of a syllable. Now, percep- 
tible pauses can be made between the sounds of a 
syllable, and at the same time the word may be 
perfectly understood by little children. If there 
were intermediate sounds, they would not be 
uttered in pausing between each sound, therefore 
it holds to reason that the word could not be un- 
derstood when so uttered, in fact the word could 
not be pronounced without articulating the inter- 
mediate sounds. The proof is indisputable, that 
there are no such intermediate sounds between the 
well-known articulate sounds. 



What is Spelling by Sound, or Sounding 
A Word? — Both of the phrases are wrong. Spell- 
ing by sound is not spelling in any sense, and it 
has nothing to do or nothing in common with true 
spelling. We sound a word when we pronounce 
it; therefore, the latter phrase is meaningless. 
The preferable name is the German one, langsamcr 
Aussprache, or slow pronunciation. The slowness 
consists in a slight holding or dwelling upon each 
particular sound, and a slight perceptible pause 
after one sound is uttered and before another sound 
in the same syllable is given. A word is slowly 
pronounced by making the otherwise impercepti- 
ble pauses perceptible. 

I The process of learning to pronouncb 
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a Tery short time^ and in such doing, can form 
habits which are eradicated with the greatest 
difficulty. The little ones can be made in the first 
grade to write page after page of their own com- 
position^ and bj such writing to fix bad habits of 
writing, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 
Another danger lies in the inertia, or, to speak 
plainly, the laziness of the teacher, who allows a 
great deal of imperfect work to be done because 
he or she has not the time (?) to watch carefully 
every bit of the pupil's work. Many teachers 
have charge of from fifty to sixty beginners, and 
therefore cannot find time to do much work well. 
This is a genuine and almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. Thirty-five pupils of the lowest grade 
are enough for any teacher. At any rate, do a 
little and do it well. It is a great extravagance of 
time and power, whatever the difficulties may be, 
to do work poorly. Not a few teachers can justly 
claim that the demands of the authorities above 
them make good and thorough work very diffi- 
cult if not impossible. The coming examination 
puts a high premium upon ephemeral superficial- 
ity. ^'If I do not do this work, I shall lose my 
place," comes with a despairing voice from thou- 
sands of school-rooms. The bread-and-butter 
brigade will never march from their intrenched 
camp, hence the hope of progress rests with those 
who take the higher law of doing right because 
it is right, and who bravely leave their fate to 
eternal justice. 

We will suppose that the habit of writ- 
ing SENTENCES HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY FORMED. 

(See October number, page 19.) The next step 
is to write connected descriptions. Place a 
picture or an object before pupils, and have them ask 
and answer questions by writing. This seems to be 
the easiest step from sentence-writing. A de- 
mand to ask questions, fixes attention. Lead pupils 
to ask a great variety of questions by noticing the 
best questions, or saying, '^ Isn't it better to ask 
some other question?'' ''I know a good ques- 
tion." ^' There is one question that no one has 
asked." Shall these questions be asked in some 
definite, prescribed order? The so-called logical 
development of a subject, is the great enemy to 
spontaneous growth. I have seen teachers make 
very dreary business of language teaching, by try- 
ing to force a description in logical order. Quiet, 
steady leading will reach systematic description in 
good time, but forced logical order soon disgusts 
children, and turns a pleasure into something like 
pain. There are those who believe in pain; the 



writer does not — only as a dreadful necessity. The 
plan of asking and answering questions may be 
profitably pursued for a few weeks. 

Have pupils describe a sebies op con- 
nected acts. This is a proper sequence of the 
description of simple actions. Have two or three 
pupils go out of the room and plan some little 
scene, and then come into the room and act it. 
Just as soon as they are through, have them 
write a description. Let the teacher perform a 
series of connected acts. Have pupils descr i be what 
they did on their way to school, or at recess. Tell 
me how your mother makes bread; how the black- 
smith shoes a horse; how the farmer plants 
com; how you wash your face? This will lead to 
skill in describing processes. Encourage pupils 
to visit shops and manufactories, and then to 
write descriptions of what they saw. 

Describe Pictures. — For this purpose have a 
large collection of pictures of all kinds. (See 
page 20, October number.) Give each pupil a 
picture, and have him write descriptions. Have 
him name the persons in a picture, and write a 
story suggested by the scene. This is work that 
all children love to do — that is, all who have the 
power developed by previous training. 

Continue the study of elementary science 

BY HAVING pupils WRITE DESCRIPTIONS OF NAT- 
URAL OBJECTS. Generally have them paint or 
draw the object first. Of this, more anon. For 
this work the directions given in the October num- 
ber, pages 20 and 21, should be followed, with this 
exception — let them describe the whole object at 
one writing without interruption, except to erase 
mistakes. Remember that the main purpose is not 
writing, but observation. The pleasure of writing 
receives its highest stimulus from the joy of dis- 
covery. This plan of object-teaching is much 
better than the old one of foreordaining what a 
child shall see and say in fifteen minutes, in a few 
new words, elastic, transparent, and in a number 
of sentences mostly made by the teacher, regard- 
less of everything but the result. One great 
advantage of writing in this manner, over oral 
expression, is, that in talking a few leaders gen- 
erally do all the seeing and most of the saying, 
while the rest of the class follow, sheeplike, after. 
In writing, however, each pupil must see and say 
for himself, thus aiding in the solution of that very 
important question, how shall we reach the indi- 
vidual through the mass? 

[lb be continued in the next number.} 
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the problems in multiplication^ do not multiply 
the nnmerators together for a new numerator^ 
nor the denominators for a new denominator; 
ind, in division, do not invert the terms of the 
divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. Inter- 
pret the language of the problems by observing 
the diagram. The fundamental mistake in teach- 
ing number, fractions, etc., is in the beginning to 
take it for granted that the pupil will see the 
relation through the language, and in not pre- 
senting the things in which the relation may be 
seen: 



In a surface two inches long and two inches 
wide, how many square inches? 

What is the difference between two square 
inches and two inches square? 

What is the difference in the distance around 
a figure one inch wide and four inches long, and 
another figure two inches in each dimension? 

One square inch is what part of four square 
inches? 

Two square inches is what part of four square 
inches? 

One-third of three-fourths of four square inches 
is what part of four square inches? 

What part of three-fourths of four square 
inches is one-half of four square inches? 

One square inch is what part of three-fourths 
of four square inches? 

In one-half there are how many one-fourths? 

In three-fourths there are how many one- 
halves? 

Three-fourths less one-half of one-haK are how 
many one-fourths? 

If twenty-five cents is one-fourth of the cost 
of a book, what did it cost? 

If one-third of three-fourths of a stick of candy 
cost one-fourth of a cent, what will a whole stick 
of candy cost? 



Water. 



If an apple cost one-fourth of a cent^ how many 
can you buy for one-half of two cents? 

Air. I 8ft 

One-fourth of a pole is in the mud, 

one-half in the water, and three feet 

in the air; how many feet are there in 

„ ^ T^ the water? 
Mud. ni. 

Twenty-five per cent is what part of a hundred 
per cent? 

Fifty per cent is one-half of how many per 
cent? 

What part of seventy-five per cent of four 
square inches is fifty per cent of foar square 
inches? 

Twenty-five per cent is what per cent of 
seventy-five per cent of four square inches? 

In fifty per cent there are how many twenty- 
five per cents? 

In seventy-five per cent there are how many 
fifty per cents? 

Seventy-five per cent less fifty per cent of fifty 
per cent of four square inches are how many 
twenty-five per cents? 

If twenty-five cents is twenty-five per cent of 
the cost of a book, what did the book coat? 

If an apple cost one-fourth of a cent, how 
many can you buy for fiLfty per cent of two cents? 

Air. 1 8 ft. Twenty-five per cent of a pole 

T is in the mud, fifty per cent in 

Wator.-fiOpercent. the water, and three feet in the 

J. air; how many feet are there in 

Mud. I sspercent. the water? 



NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 



You HAVE FOUND OUT BY THE MOST CAREFUL 

EXAMINATIONS just what each child knows of 
number; that is, just what limitations by ones 
your pupils can easily and readily make, and what 
they know of the relations of the numbers in the 
largest number they can mentally grasp as a whole. 
Now begins the real work of teaching number. 
We will suppose that your pupils know three; then 
begin with four. 

Use ALL THE OBJECTS POSSIBLE IN TEACHING 
A NUMBEE, THAT ARE OF IMMEDIATE PRACTICAL 

USE TO CHILDREN. Keep this truth distinctly and 
fully in your mind, at whatever stage of number 
or arithmetical teaching your pupils may be: all 
knowledge of number is absolutely founded upon 
the limitations of things by ones, and that these 
limitations must be made by the learners for and 
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A VISIT TO GERMAN SCHOOLS. 



Notes of a professional tour to inspect some of the Kindergar- 
tens, Primary Schools, Public Girls' Schools, and Schools for 
Technical Instruction in Hamburgr, Berlin, Dresden. Weinmr, 
Gotha, and Eisenach, in the Autumn of 1874, with critical 
discussions of the grencral principles and practice of Kinder- 
garten and other schemes of elementary education by Joseph 
Payne, author of Payne's Lectures upon the Science and Art 
of Teaching. 

VISIT TO HAMBURG. 

My first visit was to the noble institution which 
goes by the name of Gewerbeschule fiir Madchen 
(Girls^ School for Technical Instruction), estab- 
lished by a voluntary society for the promotion of 
women's occupations ( Vereiii zur Forderung weib- 
licher Erwerbsthdtigkeit). The stately building 
— a beautiful specimen of architecture — was opened 
for use in December, 1873, and is now a complete 
hive of busy bees. I regret that I have no time 
to describe it in detail. I can only say that I have 
never seen an establishment of the kind — hardly 
of any kind — in which the arrangements are so 
complete. The twenty-five class-rooms (adapted 
to the accommodation of 750 students), lofty, 
spacious and admirably ventilated "by the best 
American system, which has not before been ap- 
plied on the continent,'^ appear to be everything 
that could be desired, while the apparatus for 
heating in winter is as complete as that for venti- 
lation. The arrangements have in view instruc- 
tion not only in the practical arts of washing, 
ironing, cooking, sewing with needle and machine, 
cutting-out and general housekeeping, but also in 
geometrical and free-hand drawing, lithography 
porcelain painting and burning. But this is far 
from all: the establishment contains (1) a high 
school for girls who have passed through the 
upper classes of the ordinary school. Here in- 
struction is given in the German language, arith- 
metic, book-keeping, physics, geometry, etc. (2) 
Classes for the training of kindergarten teachers. 
(3) A kindergarten for children of from three to 
seven years of age, open from 9 to 1.* This is 
the merest outline of the broad features of a very 
remarkable institution which well deserves the 
attention of those who are now interesting them- 
selves in the question of finding occupation for 
women, and who sometimes appear to forget the 
preliminary question of preparing women for oc- 
cupation. Nothing is more certain than that one 

♦ The reader will observe in the fact that kindergnrtenism 
Is adoped as an important— ^rathcr the important— basis of in- 
struction in this grand institution,— a noticeable testimony in 
its favor. The founders and supporters of the Ocwcrbe^'Jitile 
and of the Verein are persons deeply interested in education, 
who, in providing for the training of kindergarten governesses, 
and in establishing a kindergarten, commit themselves, of 
course to the recognition of its principles. 



of the great difficulties in finding employment for 
women is in finding them competently equipped 
for undertaking it. I have Miss Emily Faithf ull's 
authority, as well as that of others^ for making 
this assertion. Miss Faithful! is besieged daily 
with applications for work from women who do 
not know what work is, nor how it should be done 
so as to be worth paying for. The object of the 
Hamburg institution is to train women for doing 
good work, which must always have its value in 
the market. 

Having taken a general view of the institution 
under the bright and intelligent guidance of the 
head-mistress, Fran Dr. M. Glinger, I stayed 
behind in the beautiful rooms given up to the 
kindergarten.* I saw nothing afterward at all 
comparable in fitness for their purpose to these 
rooms, so lofty, large, airy, and full of light 
There were three long, low tables, with formB 
corresponding, and at these were seated what 
seemed a mere handful of children (there were 
only fifteen) busily engaged not in feeding their 
minds, but their bodies. It was just past eleven, 
and they were taking what was called their break- 
fast, which they had brought with them and which 
consisted of bread (possibly with butter on it) and 
milk — each one being supplied with a plate and 
jug. When this slight refection, which could 
not have burdened the system much, was over, 
they rose up to march and sing, all looking very 
rosy and happy. Marching to the beat of the 
songs they sang {Tritt und Gesang) was, I found 
in all the kindergarten, a frequent occupation of 
the children; and a very noticeable feature of this 
exercise was the accuracy with which it was gen- 
erally performed. Sometimes it consisted merely 
in stepping one after the other with a single beat 
of the foot; at other times it was varied by an 
accented stamp thus: — I I I I I I I | | ^ etc; 
but I noticed that in all cases the measure was 
well preserved. There can be no doubt that thia 
is not one of those bodily exercises '' that profit 
nothing.^' It stirs the blood, animates the whole 



* I extract from the report of the institution a paragraph 
which represents in a few words the theory and practioe of the 
kinder^rten system. " The purpose of the games and occupa> 
tions of the kindergarten is the harmonious development and 
cultivation of all the intellectual and bodily powers of the child. 
They lead him to become conscious of those powers, and to 
make use of them— to exercise the eye in the obsor\'ation (^n- 
«c?iaut/7i(7) of suitable forms, the hand in works which he perf omii 
as plays, the car through simple melodies which deligrht him, the 
understanding through stories, narratives and sames which 
rouse his attention and fix in his mind accurate {VortCU^angeiH 
and general concepts (Begriffe). Lastly in his Interoourae with 
his little companions he learns to become happy, loolable »^^ 
peaceable (Tieiter, geseUig, und verirOglich),'^ 
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fectly intelligible expressions, but f our /rom eight, 
or eight less four, is not so clear. Subtraction 
does not necessitate a " taking away '' any more 
than diyision. Division is the separation of a 
number into equal numbers; subtraction is the 
separation of a number into two equal or unequal 
numbers. In division the number to be separated 
and one of the equal numbers must be known; in 
subtraction the number to be separated and one of 
numbers must be known. What must be done to 
find the result, i. e. the quotient or the remainder? 
What words will exactly describe the operation? 
What words have the children, whom you teach, 
with which to describe what they do in numbers? 
A close investigation of these questions will lead 
to some very important results. Finding the 
result, and not the result, is valuable. The child 
should express in his own language just what he 
has done. He will never say ''divided by,*' 
"multiplied'' or "subtracted,*' until he has been 
taught to do so. How should these forms of 
speech be taught? Precisely as all oral words and 
idioms have been. The child, before he entered 
school, by first getting the idea or thought in his 
mind, and then gradually associating the new 
word, phrase or sentence with the idea or thought 
until the thought recalled the words, and the 
words the thought, learned to use words to ex- 
press thought. " This is taking a great deal of 
pains for a very little '' I hear some teacher say. 
If you examine pupils in upper grammar grades 
and find that they do not know just what each 
arithmetical expression means, how can they 
think by means of such words? And if these 
words are powerless to bring up the right thoughts, 
of what use is the study of arithmetic to them?" 
It is the careless primary work that makes real 
teaching in upper grades so difficult. I wish each 
teacher who may read this, would test pupils of 
grammar grades with these sentences, written on 
the blackboard: 

3x4 marks. (Read three fours of marks. ) 

Teacher — Show me this example in marks 
upon the board. Show me the multiplier, the 
multiplicand, the product (in marks, not figures). 

12 marks-r-4 marks. 

Teacher — Show me by marks what this sen- 
tence means. Show me the dividend, the divisor, 
the quotient; which is the greater, the dividend or 
the quotient. Draw a line around the dividend; 
now draw a line around the quotient. 

\oil2 marks. 

Teacher — Make 12 marks on the board. Show 
me what ^ of 12 marks means. Draw a line 

9 



around the answer, 12-7-4 marks equal 3. i of 12 
marks equal 3. Which is the greater, 12 marks 
-7-4 marks or i of 12 marks? 

12 marks — 8 marks. 

Teacher — Show me the minuend in this sen- 
tence, the subtrahend; the remainder. 

Teacher — Show me with objects ^ of -J of 12. 
i of i. i-7-i. 25 per cent of 4 sticks, 3-=-:!:. 

Place the questions very clearly before the 
classes you examine, but do not help them one 
whit. The teacher who seeks words always ex- 
plains; the teacher who seeks thought never does. 



IDEAS BEFORE WORDS IN TEACHING 

ARITHMETIC. 



(Continued from November niunber.) 

W. W. 8PEEIU 

In i there are how many ^s? In what manner 
did you arrive at the result? Did you invert the 
terms of the divisor and proceed as in multiplica- 
tion, or did you see instantly one and one half 
|- in I? If you arrived at the result by inverting 
the terms of the divisor, you did not see the rela- 
tions of the fractions at all. You followed blindly 
the direction of a rule. You secured the result 
by manipulating the symbols of fractions instead 
of seeing the relations of the fractions themselves. 
This method develops no power to think. It 
makes the pupil a slave to a mechanical process. 
It trains the hahit of accepting that which is not 
understood. It fosters dependence instead of in- 
dependence, weakness instead of strength. The 
pupil must acquire a knowledge of fractions in 
the same way that he did a knowledge of num- 
bers, that is, by comparing them, by studying 
their relations. In ^ and ^ he must see at once 
3 of the six equal parts and 2 of the six equal 
parts. He must see that ^ and i, f and ^, are 
just as real and can be just as clearly conceived as 
12 and $3. When the ideas of which ■} and ^ are 
the symbols are clearly and distinctly imaged, he 
will perceive their relations as readily as he will 
the relations of 2 and 3. Let us verify this, by 
observing the following diagram: 



You see that ^ is 3 of the six equal parts, and that 
^ is 2 of the six equal parts. Now let us express. 
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between the blue and yellow ones. The blue one 
is on the right hand side of the red tent/' etc. 

Teacher — What do we call this place on the 
paper (pointing to a corner, indicating merely 
position) ? The children name it, and find other 
corners, for it is important that the child should 
see that his special object is a type or represent- 
ative of other objects, that any particular fact or 
truth gained belongs to a larger series of truths. 

Teacher — How many comers can you find on 
your red paper? On the blue one? On the yel- 
low one? Pupil — There are three corners on my 
red (bliie or yellow) paper. Teacher — How many 
times can you find three corners? Pupil — I can 
find them tliree times. Teacher — How many 
threes has Carrie? Pupil — I have three threes. 
Teacher — Who can find three chairs? Who will 
show me three things? Mabel finds three balls, 
etc. 

Teacher — ^ow, lay aside all of the colors ex- 
cept the one you like best, and let us place this 
one so that this part (edge) is even with the front 
of your desk. Show me the corners nearest to 
you. Show me the one the farthest from you. 
Show me the edge nearest you. Who can find 
some edges elsewhere? How many edges? Find 
something in this room with three edges. How 
many right and left edges (on one paper). Pupil 
— One right and left edge (horizontal). Teacher — 
How many slanting edges? Sum up for children, 
or rather help them to do so, 1+1+1 edge =• 3 
edges. 2 edges +1 edge «= 3 edges. 1 edge +2 
edges = 3 edges. Now let us see who can find 
the corners in front? How many? Pupil — There 
are two in front. Teacher — How many at the 
back? Pupil — There is one corner at the back. 
Teacher — How many all together? Sum up as 
before. Cover one corner with your hand and 
tell me how many corners are left uncovered. 
Pupil — 3 corners — 1 = 2 uncovered. Teacher — 
Now, cover two corners and tell me how many you 
can see. (3 — 2 = ?) Now cover three corners 
and tell me about those that are left. (3 — 3^?) 

Teacher — How many times can you find three 
corners? Pupil — I can find them just once. (Only 
one paper is in use. ) Teacher — In your red paper, 
how many one corner can you find? Pupil — I can 
find three one corner. Teacher — How many two 
corners can you find? Pupil — I can find two cor- 
ners, but there is one left over. 

Teacher — Now who can tell me how long these 
edges are? (Children measure all of the edges.) 
Pupil — They are four inches long. When the 
edges are all alike we can say they are equal, and 



when the corners are all alike we can say the cor- 
ners are equal. 

Teacher — What did we call those forms we had 
last week, which had three corners and three edges? 
Pupil — They were triangles. Teacher — Is this like 
the triangle we had at that time? (Compare 
equilateral and isosceles triangle.) In what are 
they alike? Pupil — They have the same nnmber 
of corners and edges. Teacher — Are the corners 
alike (in size) ? Are the edges alike? Show me the 
triangle in which the comers and edges are alike. 
Now, so that I can know which of the two yon 
mean, this triangle or the other, must have 
separate names. They both belong to the trian- 
gle family, but the name of this one \^ is ** right 



angled triangle " (it has a middle name, too), and 
this one /\ has only two names, equilateral tri- 
angle. It is like having a good many children 
from one family in school: if the last name is 
Smith, we want to know whether it is John or 
Willie or Mable, who has our book. So we must 
give each child his own name. There is quite a 
number of the triangle family coming to this 
school, and we must learn to know them apart. 
We do know the two who have come. I believe 
I will draw the likenesses of the whole familv. 
and after a while you will know their names. 
Teacher introduces 




A 






only naming the two which have been used. 

Now place your paper so that its white face 
shows. I want you to make a very small mark 
with your thumb nail, exactly in the middle of 
each edge of the triangle. Keep one of the 
edges toward you. Now fold the back corner 





(wait for them to find it) to the middle of 

the front edge. This must be done accurately. 

How many triangles do you see now? Pupil — 

Three triangles. Teacher — Tell me about the 
color. Pupil — There is one red one, and there 

are two white ones. Teacher — Find some red tri* 
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angles for me. Childreu look for them in room. 
Fold the right hand white triangle over the red 
one. The left hand white triangle over the red 
one. Now look at yours and look at mine, and 
tell me something about them. The fact of the 
color and form of the two being alike, will bo in 
the child's mind unconsciously, and in all prob- 
ability, the difference in size will be the first thing 
of which he is conscious. At least I think that 
it will bo the first thought which he expresses. 
Measure both again, find all points of resemblance 
first, of contrast afterward. 

Open your papers and bring the edges and 
points of the small ones together. Children will 
probably call it a '^ three-sided tent.'' This gives 
the tetrahedron. This is good, for when analyzed 
it will bring the child face to face with the next 
number to be taught. For busy work, the chil- 
dren could cut and paste these small triangles, draw 
them on blackboard in various relations, etc. : 




child were rather dull, or lacked interest, say any- 
thing about what we were going to make. The 
enjoyment and surprise of the little people, in see- 
ing the symmetrical form grow, according to the 
law of its formation, is always great. Telling 
them what they are about to do, excites them 
more, and this stimulus is sometimes necessary. 
But if they can bo led to trust and obey the 
teacher and his demands in those things, a habit 
of trust and confidence in the guide grows, which 
is of great importance. Then, again, the telling 
beforehand has a tendency to make the result the 
grand thing rather than the work itself. It is 
true they must have an end in view, but as they 
do the work, they see the thought. It seems to 
me that with most American children there is a 
tendency to an overflow of thought and feeling 
into channels which other people have dug for 
them, or they themselves have made shallow, in- 
stead of deep, by this very act of overestimating 
the result. The plan of having the children 
work and wait, will bring its own reward, and 
lessen the danger of superficial work and nervous 
excitement. 

[lb be continued.'] 



color them with crayons or paints (keep a little 
book for such work, pasting, etc): make them 
in clay or sand, sew them. 

In giving these forms I should not, unless the 



LANGUAGE. 



''Why do you fill The Practical Teacher 
with suggestions for primary teachers, and do not 
help us teachers of the grammar grades?" is a 
cry that reaches the door of our sanctum. 

Because the principles and methods of primary 
teaching are just as thoroughly adapted to the 
teaching of college students as to the smallest 
child; principles and methods are the same for 
all grades; the objects of thought change with 
growing power. 

Because principals and all upper grade teachers 
should master the art of teaching little children. 
We cannot know thoroughly a part of our work 
until we know the whole. The roots of a scien- 
tific knowledge of education are found by study- 
ing the beginnings. 

Because, in my experience, a greater part of 
all the real diflBculties of grammar grade teach- 
ing, spring from imperfect teaching and training 
in primary grades. "But," you say, "what must 
be done with those pupils who have been poorly 
taught in lower grades? We cannot wait until 
the better taught children come to us; what shall 
we do with these?" 

The question is an exceedingly serious one, I 
frankly confess, and a very difficult one to face. 
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The difficulties are mainly not of methods; the 
tronble is deeper than that. Bad teaching, going 
over the work without understanding it, learning 
empty words, and passing examinations by writ- 
ing them, cultivate a fearful conceit, which, 
coupled with the inordinate desire of parents for 
the promotion of their children (generally the 
greatest hindrance), is an immense obstacle to 
reform in grammar grade teaching. Add to this, 
demands from school boards and superintendents, 
for uniform examinations, and the well-known 
sentence of Herbert Spencer may be easily under- 
stood: ''Having, by our method, induced help- 
lessness, we straightway make helplessness a rea- 
son for our method. *' You find by actual exami- 
nation that your pupils, given the simplest sub- 
ject, cannot write a page of English correctly. It 
may be that they have parsed, analyzed and dia- 
grammed for one, two' or three years. My first 
advice is to drop very quietly the teaching of 
technical grammar until they can write English 
easily and correctly. Do not tell your pupils that 
they are dull and stupid, and must go back to 
primary work. Such a mistake would weaken 
your influence. Call the new work composition 
or rhetoric, for it is both. You can gradually 
make them feel the great defects in their work, 
after they have failed many times to write with 
accuracy, and have been brought face to face with 
their difficulties. By this course their conceit 
will be diminished, and their appetite for real 
work and real thinking improved. 

The plan I would have you follow has been 
given substantially in the preceding numbers of 
The Practical Teacher. The first aim should 
be to write sentences with absolute accuracy. A 
few rules may bear repetition. Strive from first 
to last to prevent all incorrect spelling, punctua- 
tion and capitalization. Write on the board in 
large letters, '' Never spell a word incorrectly; if 
you do not know how a word is spelled, find it in 
the dictionary.'' Write also very plainly a few 
simple rules for the use of capitals and for punctu- 
ation. Keep your jiupils up to their best work in 
everything; never allow any careless writing. A 
teacher's influence is photographed in every line 
made by her pupils. Do not correct the writ- 
ing after it is done, hut while it is being done. 
Look over your pupils' shoulders and notice 
quickly the slightest mistake or inaccuracy. 

The subjects for sentence writing should 

BE ADAPTED TO THE MENTAL. CAPACITY OF YOUR 

PUPILS. After a lesson, ask the pupils to write one 



thing they have learned. When you are sure the 
first sentence is accurately written, have them write 
another, and another. Following this plan, has 
given teachers, to my knowledge, some startling 
results. If pupils write what they have verbally 
memorized, ask them to write the same thing in 
another way. You will find that if repetition of 
words has been the purpose of your teaching, that 
pupils will reproduce words; if thinking is your 
aim, then original expression will follow; thus a 
teacher may learn by this kind of sentence-writing 
quite as much as her pupils. 

Bead a short story, and have pupils write, 
sentence by sentence, what they have heard. In 
the first steps of this work it is a good plan to nse 
slates, so that the slightest mistake may be erased. 
Watch the writing of each pupil, sponge in hand, 
to erase errors. ''Try again. '* One sentence, 
accurately written, is worth pages full of mistakes. 
Most mistakes are the results of careless habits. 
Bend all your energies straight toward the correc- 
tion of such habits. Stop, in a reading lesson, 
and ask pupils to write one sentence about that 
which they have read. Such demands will drive 
pupils to closer thinking when they read. Sen- 
tences are very often verbose. The principal 
cause of verbosity is loose, superficial thinking. 
Erase such sentences, and request pupils to write 
them better. It may be well to write on the board 
a long, disjointed sentence, written by a pupil, 
and have the whole class reduce it to good shape 
and terse language. The doubtful thing about 
this is found in making a pupil's work ridiculous. 



The study of history furnishes an inexhaust- 
ible quantity of composition writing, providing 
that you teach history and not words. For the first 
steps, follow the same plan of sentence- writing as in 
teaching reading. Have pupils write one sentence 
correctly before they attempt to write another. 
Your aim is to have pupils write an entire lesson 
or topic, but work up to this desirable end very 
slowly. You may begin by asking pupils to write 
one thing that they remember of the lesson. 
When a pupil has done this correctly, let him 
write one more fact, and so on. Have pupils read 
what they have written. Do not trouble yourself, 
at first, about the order of the descriptions. After 
pupils have studied a lesson, ask them to write 
five or six questions upon the lesson. Allow those 
pupils, who have written good questions and have 
written them correctly, to ask the questions. 
Follow this by having them ask and answer quea- 
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do not know it^ train them to hnoio that they do 
not know it. The same rule should be followed 
in punctuation and the use of capitals. Thank 
heaven! that children cannot be trained to talk as 
they are trained to write; here is one comfort. If 
it could be done there would be a general resort 
to the language of gesture. 

[To ibe continucd.l 



LESSON GIVEN BY MISS MAUD KINDAR. 



TEBBAXIM REPORT BY MISS T. E. COPFIN, PROFESSIONAL TBAIN- 
INO CLASS, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Teacher places before class a live frog, saying — 
Look at it, see what you can, and then think how 
to tell me what you see. Ethel — I see its eyes, 
they are large and far out on its head like the 
rabbit^s. Frank — ^Its eyes are yellow and black, 
and almost on top of its head. Sophie — I see a 
golden circle round its eyes. Ethel — The black 
part of the eye is shaped like an egg, and the out- 
side yellow part is round like a wheel. Frank — 
Look at his eye now, he does not shut it, but when 
he goes under water a blue skin comes up and 
covers it over. Emily — When you hold him under 
water his eyes go down in his head. Helen — The 
front legs are not as long as the hind legs. Frank 
— His front legs bend in. Teacher — Do they? 
Place your arms as his legs are. Each pupil tries 
to place his arms in such position. Emily says — 
His legs bend out like my elbows and his feet bend 
in like my hands. Sophie — His feet are not like 
ours, for he has only four toes and we have five. 
Helen — And his big toe points backward. 



SECOND DAY. 

Teacher — Tell me what we talked about yes- 
terday, Ethel — We learned about the frog's eyes 
and his front feet. Emily — Teacher, did you feed 
that frog since yesterday? I did not, but I think 
it was fed. Frank — I would like to know if that 
is the ear just back of his eye? Class — Yes, yes 
it is. Sophie — It is round, and is brown around 
the outside. I see a line running around the eye 
and then under the chin. Ethel — I see its nose, 
the nostrils are on the face just above the mouth. 
Helen — Its mouth goes from one ear to the other. 
Teacher holds its mouth open. Frank — I see its 
tongue, it is white. Teacher — Look again at its 
tongue. Frank — It is fastened down in front, and 
I see some little white things that look like teeth. 
Helen — The frog looks as if it had pimples all 
over its back and it has black spots on its legs. 
^ — It has a lump on its back that looks just 



like a little hill. Eudolph — It has webs between 
its toes. Teacher— What are these for ? Class — So 
it can swim. Teacher — What color is it ? Emily — 
It is green on top and white under, it has a black 
stripe down its back. Ethel — I see it breathing; 
it breathes like my turtle, you can see its neck 
moving. Teacher — Would you call that its neck 
which is moving? Class — No, it is the floor of its 
mouth. Helen — I can see its sides move when it 
breathes. Teacher holds frog up. Ethel says — The 
thigh is much larger than the leg below the knee. 
This to be followed by a reading lesson on the 
same subject. 

CRITICISM OF A LESSON. 



BY MISS M. VAN PELT, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The class was held by the teacher's interest in 
work and naturally cheerful, enthusiastic manner 

The children were not led to the truth, because 
the teacher did not know the truth. 

The children were not held up to their best 
efforts, because of the teacher^s ignorance of their 
ability. 

Their interest was often destroyed by his ex- 
plaining that which they could better explain or 
discover for themselves. 

They did not grow, because they did not think. 

They were not permitted to think, for, if he 
demanded thought, he immediately tried to aid 
them by illustrating 

In reading, the thought seemed to be tanght 
by means of the expression. He led them to imi- 
tate his expression by telling them they "should 
read as they talked," often showing them how to 
do it. 

He made it impossible for them to gain the 
thought from the words by not previously teaching 
the words. If a child hesitated before saying a 
word, the teacher asked any one the pronunciation 
and meaning, thus interrupting the connection of 
the thought. 

BUSY WORK. 



BELLE A. THOMAS. 



How to keep the little ones busy at their desks 
is often a perplexing question to the primary 
teacher. 

Busy work should be, not only attractive, but 
profitable and so arranged that it will supplement 
and help the work done in recitation. Let us 
suppose that the new word for to-day's lesson is 
basket. After the object has been talked about> 
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iTori anailTMi loK sight of tlie Humbert wm whokt. 
Hie thoaglit is sftoifieed to the fffirm. Is tkei« 
SDTtliifi^ to be gmizKd bj tbe uie of maiiT vtirds? 
Is iKVt the bes: |iiwvf of the papfl's comptebauaaoi 
of s probleai a ample And direct ststemoit of the 
rdatkois he hM discoTered? WOl the pover to 
give th:s be |:3UXMid more rspSdhr br pepestzng the 
TORilts aI sxkother's rattonisg, or bj the exercise 
of the lesraer"^ own fsc&lties? IVws iKft the rep- 
edtitin <if s nnidT-made snshiBis defeat the^xKir- 
pose fc«r which h wks crmud — sn snalTsis of the 
qTzosoicoi bj the pnpil? It maj be ni^ed that a 
papirs s;;stemeiits ai>^ often Tafroeu while a model 
azuLlrsts f&mishes CKMtrect and dear fomis of ex- 
pressioik If his suktemeiits ai^ T^tfoe be sii>^ that 
his id<dtf ai« aldci vag^e. Would it not be better 
t«» nsmiT^^ <K!tncisenes$ br tnunin|r to habits of ckise 
thinkini:, than to employ a method which does 
awar with mentssl aotiritr bj demandin|r that all 
thii^ be done aoc^^rdixxjr to a pattern? If the 
pap:' p»tHeiTtNi the filiations in a pr^b)em« he wiU 
experience no difficnltT in statiixg the CKimparaons 
br which he arriTipd at the resnltis Is not the 
abilitr to see the ix^lations what xxw desine? If 
this is nc4 xxvftr aim« what is? 

For the analysis of the first question^ rii: $ is | 
ef what number? I wonid wsvmmend the follow- 
iiwr: :? is f of 1$; and, ^\r the WKMnd, this: There 
4 twos in I of 1^. i>in \wn not «»e m*\!>? 
i:> ant! distinctly that 5^ is | of 1« with^-^t 
thaa with the ana^ttdsl^ Ob»rt>? the fvNllofrinf: 

1 1 1 M 1 1 1 ^^ ^^^"^ Mxythi^v; misty aVut the 
iact ti»*t * i* < *^f r^J Is thti^w a^vythinj: to be 
fa;-^ Vy ^>b$c^rinf: this fact by a cUmuI of wo)>5s! 
It IS s*^5 that sxm^xJv^ty is the hv^iu^t chara.-'ter^ 
«i.- of ^\\t t^chin^tv iVn th^iN^ bo an>th;nir 
uar^than f%vr the in>pil txN Us\V duYs^tv> a< the 
MTtb«* V5^*^^ SstirosA, xM\ sUtts dosKs WackKNa^^i. 
«r in the wi;nar U be x>an«ot ^v^i^lx w>e ihat 
> » I ^-rf :^. he xm^ht tx\ bo d<»vxi^h\v^ h>w ,v;^ 
«:i ^h^t;s>ns. IV t^'ax^^ jnwjmU 1>,n a ^«vK av„\ 
^vttrate hab>t of thii>Vn\|i ^s a^\ \^>\)SMiMM a^m ,n 

ixl .^^vV^v ^n <sfcs^v jv\>NWcm« tU^^s h\nx^o m 

£;iScii5t o«ok 

Tc t^n ^N«jv,U !>,> inv IhiN ^tkUibM^?»of >>uwKm^ 

I wvoL^id sii^<jjw!t tbe fsN\ ■o>n uv^ ,^,^\ hv riixv o*\ 0\i^ 

tiia:&Sj>a7y;i a i;>ftost^Nn a>^^\ ^^ xUn*i^^«Ho« *»m^Hv 
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to the ciMi and Mk them of one anotho*. h 
the begixmisg of the work — tluift is, for semd 
wB^s of it — hsTe objeccs ulimri as the qam- 
tions ai« ststad, for manj popfls can state tb 
answen to these qnesdom fi«^ ■m.iihihj, and it 
the asme tame not see a an^ nnmber. The 
main pu rpose of this wvrk is not to secure ah 
swerE« bat to bnn^ into ecmscioiisoeBS the relatiou 
of the nnmben as whoks. Do not ask for i 
nnif oirm method of iZhoaiatioB. £n<xmrage origi- 
naliiT. Hsre the pftttwir, ssost eonciae and bat 
arrsnrcd iDssEmxeiE pkeed on the blackbosri 
In giriiqr disvericeif for pRpazing leiwono, liaitt 
the c^am to a osiazn namber — that is, requat 
iheim ncs to ask cnescioni that inxolTe nnmben 
pestgrthsatheoBM-yppsn ggutL Deal with smill 
nnmben xrtf! the hahh of bringing them iiit» 
the mine if £x!cid. When des&ng with large nua- 
beinw if the ?^£^ hsi^ of thinking has ben 
f oirm<d. the ilhiBCraixms can be omitted or na- 
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the different adjustments of these cavities, certain 
overtones are reinforced, while others are not, 
giving rise to different qualities of sound which are 
distinguished as the vowel, consonant, and glide 
elements of speech. 



NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 



(See page 39, Number III.) 

From Four to Five. — Oxe xumber should 

BE thoroughly TAUGHT BEFORE ANOTHER IS 

INTRODUCED. — Teach four thoroughly, before at- 
tempting to teach five. Introduce the new num- 
ber as a refreshing subject for discovery and learn- 
ing. The ])ower and skill with which pupils take 
np the new number is the best possible test of the 
way the preceding numbers have been learned. 
They will bring to the new work all the knowl- 
edge, power and eagerness to discover what they 
have already acquired. We see with all we have 
seen; we think with all we have thought; and we 
do with all we have done. 

One is united with Four and the name 
GIVEN, Five. — Find all the fives you can. Draw 
a figure with five straight lines. Find a block 
with five sides or faces. Fix five as a whole in 
your pupils' minds and then begin the discovery 
of all the facts in five. It may be right to ask 
for the facts in five without the presence of ob- 
jects. I should try it, and if the result be satis- 
factory, continue it. At any rate I should test 
pupils continually in regard to what they can do 
with numbers without the presence of objects. 

PuriLS WITH Objects before them dis- 
cover ALL THEY CAN IN FiVE. — The Icss the 
teacher says the better. When pupils have dis- 
covered all they can without any help from the 
teacher questions may be used. 

Teacher — Show me four. Show me five. Show 
me four and one. How manv have von? How 
many fours? How many more than four? llow 
many threes have you? How many more than one 
three? How many twos? How many ones? How 
many twos in four? How many threes in fivo? 
How many fours in five? What is one half of 
five? 

Pupils will soon discover that they cannot sep- 
arate five into two equal integral i)art8. 

The question is, ran they discover that one 
half of five is two and one half? Try it. 

Teaclier — Tell me all the things you can do 
with five. 

Let each pupil show the facts with objects, and 
then tell the facts without objects. 



Teacher — Show me how many ways yoai 
make five with two numbers? Show me into I 
many two different nnmbers yoa can sepiE 
five? 

This latter direction is very awkward, andj 
pils may not understand. Will some teache i 
it better? For the kinds of objects to be used i 
pages 23 and 24, Number II, and page 49, Sxmk 
IV. For the facts to be tanght see page 23, Xn 
her II. Give pupils a great many practical pnk 
lems involving the facts in five. Hare them wk 
problems. 

Take five blocks; put oxb block wiiHiin 
BLOCKS. It is, perhaps, useless to make sepiai 
suggestions about the teaching of each nombcrt 
ten inclusive, still I am sure that every prutf 
teacher and supervisor should make the tea^ 
of each of these numbers a very careful and p 
longed study. Numbering is an essential Hm^ 
element; therefore, the learning of a UTok 
enhances power to think, just so far as ^'"ia^ 
things by ones is concerned. 

The facts in 6 are: 1+5, 6 — 1, 6—5, 2ti 
6-2, 6—4, 3+3, 2 3s, 6-3, 6—2, i of 6, \d[ 
These facts or judgments are to be disoovenl 
6. Then, by constant repetition they should 
into unconscious or automatic action; that is, 
a particular relation of nnmbers is to be luel 
thinking, no mental action beyond a slight 
of recollection should be necessary. The n 
of repetitions needed to sink any particular 
into automatic action depends entirely upon 
result of each separate act; and each resoit 
determined by the stimulus that aroused the 
A child, who, by measuring, discovers that 
are 3 quarts in 6 pints, will thereby learn 
there are 3 2s in 6, and that 3 2s are 6, with 
few repetitions. The more limitations by oofl 
real, practical things the pupil is called upon 
make, the less the number of bare repetitions 
words will be necessary. 

The reasons why figures should kot 

TATGHT rXTIL TEN IS TAUGHT ARE: 1, lim^ 

numbers, limitations by ones, grow very 
indeed. In proof of this it has been shown 
most children of five or six years of age^ who 
not had kindergarten training, do not know 
than 3 when they enter school. 

2. The teaching of figures instead of mm 
is the fundamental mistake in the teachiq 
arithmetic. If numbers and the relatior 
inimbers could be really taught, using fignff 
the written signs of numbers, four MHim d 
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SCaOESTIOKS. 

The folloviDg Baggeatioua may assist in de- 
Telopic^ ideas of linear measnre. Ohildren like 
to oat sticks and paper. Place a cnbic inch before 
each pDpil and let him cat sticks and slips of 
paper equal in length to one of its edges. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner with tvo-inch, three- 
inch measares, etc. Comparisons shonld always 
be made with the atandards of measnrement. To 
develop ideas of length there mnst be compariBon, 
The length of abort eticka and the height and 
width of small objects coald be guessed at and 
measured. Several sticks could be arranged in 
one line, their length estimated and then meas- 
nred. The correct measures can be observed and 
drawn on slates or paper. When too long to be 
drawn on paper or slate, they can be drawn on the 
blackboard. Vary tbe exercise by letting the 
popila work vertical, oblique and horizontal lines 
an inch long on coarse perforated card board. If 
the pupils are stndying the number five, these 
lines are to be so arranged ao as to show what they 
aee in the number. 



An aid to teaching number and an exerciso 
which would familiarize pupils with the standards 
of length, would be the comparison of the feet in 
a line drawn on the blackboard atid separated 
into as many feet as there are ones in the number 
which ie being taught. Sticks marked oil into as 
many feet might be used inatcrtd of tlio linos. The 
'Is should be encouraged to tell all they can 



see in the line before being questioned. Qnestka 
so as to present the fundamental operations in the 
following order, viz: Addition, mnltiplicatioii, 
subtraction and division. If apnpil learm multi- 
plication it must be through having made addi- 
tions; for multiplication is a statement of what ii 
discovered by addition, and division of what his 
been learned by making additions or sabtractiou 
Suppose the number yon are teaching to ba three. 
Place a three foot line on the hoard and ask the 
following questions, comparing at flrsA one foot 
with three feet. 



3 



One foot and one foot and one foot are how 
many feet? 

Three ones of feet (or three one feet), are how 
many feet? 

Three feet less one foot less one foot are how 
many feet? 

In three feet there are how many ones of feet 
(or how many one feet)? 

One third of three feet are how manj feet? 

Compare two feet with three feet in the samt 
manner. The following are the ansvers to the 
questiona in comparing two feet with three feet. 

Two feet and one foot are three feet. 

One two feet and one foot are three feet. 

Three feet less two feet is one foot. 

In three feet there is one two feet, and one foot 
remaining. 

Let the pupils make all the qnestions they can 
involving the numbers in three. As they gain in 
power, present questions similar to the following: 
Two feet and the half of two feet are how many 
feet? 

One and one-half two feet are how many feet? 

Three feet less two feet is the half of how manj 
feet? 

In three feet there are bow many two feet? 

One-half of three feet are how many feet? 

When the pupils are familiar with three fee^ 
the term yard can he used instead of three feet. 
Thia the teacher can do incidentally as she talks 
of the measure, and the children will leani to use 
the term without any conscious effort. When the 
term yard is used instead of three feet, the lan- 
guage of the comparison will be this: Two feet and 
one foot are one yard. One two feet and one foot 
are one yard. One yard less two feet is one fool, 
etc. 

In teaching number by the aid of these mei^ 
ures and other devices, the pupils will gradnaOf 
acquire approximately correct ideas of length. So 
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tables were alao marked all over with squares. 
The teacher, calling attention to the blackboard, 
made a figare, or part of one, and she required 
the children to make the same on their slates, 
while she uttered continually (fifty times at least), 
"one — two," "one^two," etc, ho that all the 
children simultaneously made the same strokes. 
The rigid mechanism (which also accompanies 
the tcachioff of writing, and often of reading, in 
all the common schools) may have advantages 
which I failed, on the whole, to appreciate. To 
me it seemed to have, at least, some disadran- 
, tages. It forced the slower children along at too 
rapid a pace, and guve them little or no time to 
correct their errors themselves. In fact, the prin- 
ciple of calling on the children to gain conscious 
profit for the self-correcting of their blunders and 
mistakes, is scarcely recognized in any of the teach- 
ing that I saw in the kindergartens. In this 
instance especially there was far too much "tell- 
ing " and ordering to learn, and consequently not 
the demand there might have been on the intelli- 
gence of the children. Htill the general result 
was good. They wore acquiring aptness of head 
and eye. and accustoming the mind to symmetri- 
cal form. The figures which ultimately came out 
were pretty. This is a specimen: 



Much importance, not without reason, is at- 
tached to this kind of drawing, called technically 
"\etzzoichnon." It promotes accuracy of obser- 
vHtion, and, by securing perfect symmetry, loads 
to tin- cultivation of tasto, admits of groat variety, 
and undoubtedly encites much interest. It is, 
moronvL'r, tlio gvneriilly rocoguizud niothoil of 
instrui'tion (not in tlie kinilcrKiirtcn uuly) In the 
art of (Iniwiug. It is emiilnyod In tlio Uoworbc- 
sohulo of Hamburg, and I saw it in use in most of 
tho elomontary schools that I viHitnl. It is Miiitcil 
to till' [lowpra of cliildren. anil HutwrRodpH iin- 
nu'nning excroisra in making iKoliitril ulriiiglit 
strokes. It also prepares for writing, which, ac- 
cording to both Postulor.zi's and [■'mliel't notinns, 
shouUI follow, not preecde, drawing. 

1 attended ou one oci-ani(in, by invilatlon of 
the teacher (MiHS Koblanil), a cliuw in a Volkrs- 
Echnle — a school of tho siime olusii nn our ]trimnry 
schools — to ho pn^Rciit at a U<sson on n pii^turr, 
which wa.1 tho nearvHt appnuii'li that I oaw nnv- 
vhcro to A lesson on ubjculs. It was called a les- 



son in Anschauunff (observation) a name vhicfait 
woald have better deserved Iiad the objects ben 
real. It was a large colored pictnre of a villi^ 
with a farm-house, a church, trees, cows, a pood, 
etc. On these the teacher asked a nambct i 
questions aa to their relation to each other, that 
nature, uses, etc., all of which were remarkaUr 
well answered by the children (about siity ■ 
number, ages eight to ten), who were evident 
much interested in the lesson. Here I for th 
first time became acquainted with a cnstom, if 
which I frequently afterward bad specimens, if 
soon as an answer was given which had a specid 
significance, and which involved a distinct prc^ 
sition, the teacher said, " Repeat that all tc^tbn,* 
whereupon all the sixty, with one moaotoM 
voice, and that a very loud one, which at fin 
almost startled me, gave it oat simnltaneoo^ 
The teacher had asked, "What is a house?" Ob 
of tho children answered, "A house is a building' 
On requiring this to be repeated, thej all mmt 
out, "A — house— is — a — building." Ontfaewhoi^ 
this lesson was a very good and usefnl one. I 
witnessed no lessons on pictnres in the kiods- 
gartens, but I see no reason against, and nuq 
for, their being introduced there. They are qnil 
suited, or may be suited, to the powers of 
children, and would tend to enlarge the range i 
their ideas, which are, aa I have already sui 
rather too mnch restricted within the bounds i 
the "gifts." 

I became aware at Berlin of the existence i 
some disunion among the unions for promotii{ 
the kindergarten system. The Berlin nnioniA 
it appears, do not see eye to eye with those i 
Dresden, and both, unless I mistake, hare 
differences with those of Weimar and Goth^ I 
do not quite understand the quarrel, and will ait 
therefore attempt to explain it; bat as it appoB 
to lead to ])crsonal remarks, sometimes rather hit 
terly expressed, on each other, among the leades 
of the iwrtics, I learned the fact with mach'r^nt 
(^prmun teachers, unless I do them an injastio 
from my ignorance, are rather more prone era 
than those of England to pick holes in each otba^ 
conts. Some of the holes seem to me to be tot 
large, and considerably changed the appearaon' 
I'ertMin individuals whom I had from afar ided^ 
invented with sound and even splendid drena 
I still prefer, on tho whole, to keep my ideal in i* 
integrity, and to believo better things of some' 
thcHO good men than they apparently belief* d- 
each other. 

1I1> be rtmlintud.i 
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with a large hat on his head and a cane in hand, 
is the subject of this picture. 

The children's delight is shown upon their 
faces, some laugh aloud, while Frank remarks, 
'*That boy thinks he is a man." 

"What makes you think so?'* asks the teacher. 

'* Because he has on that big hat,'' replies Frank. 
Grace thinks the man in the other picture has no 
hat on because the little boy has taken it. 

'*Do you ever play you are men?" addressing 
the boys of the class. 

Two of the boys give their experience in that 
direction. 

"Let me see if I have a man in this class." 
At this they stand as straight and tall as possible. 

"Albert, what do you want to tell me?" 

" See; I'm a big man," answered the boy. 

" So you are. Paul, what are you?" 

" I am a little man," is the answer. 

" Let me write what I think Roy is going to 
Bay," writes, " I am a man." 

" Roy may read my story." He reads it. 

Each boy in turn is called upon to read the 
same sentence. 

"Here is a story for Grace," writes, "I am a 
girl." Maggie reads. 

" Paul, would you like a story?" writes, "I am 
a boy." Paul reads. 

" Roy may find the story I wrote for Grace, and 
read it." He does so without hesitating. 

"Albert may read Roy's." 

Turning to the chart again, she asks, "Who 
will find this for me !" (pointing to the word am 
on the board.) 

Several bright eyes have spied the word, and 
show by their hands how eager they are to point 
to it. Lucy has permission, and shows us the 
printed word am as readily as though she had al- 
ways used that form. Her success leads the timid 
ones to try again, and once more they look to see 
if there is another word like this on the page. 
The teacher succeeds in leading them to find it 
wherever it occurs on the page. 

" Who will tell me what this boy says to us?" 
(pointing to the sentence under the picture.) 
Frank reads it with the same readiness which was 
seen in reading from the board. Pointing to the 
second sentence, " Ellen, I think he is talking to 
you, in this story." Ellen reads. 

"Each one may choose his own word or story, 
and tell me what it is." 

A few turn to the board and make their selec- 
tion from the script lesson, but the majority of 
the class make their choice from the printed 



words. At the close of this review she dismisses 
the class with, " Go to your seats and draw me a 
picture of the hat and cane which the man could 
not find." 

In reply to this question, asked by a visitor, 
"Why did you use 'I am' so often in your black- 
board lesson?" the teacher said: **It is a new 
idiom to those children, and I wanted to feel sure 
that they knew it in script before showing it to 
them in print." 

There was not one word said to these little 
folks about any change. In a matter-of-fact way 
the teacher made it a simple step to take, the 
children followed as though no new element had 
been introduced. 

These children have now had ten lessons from 
the chart, and though they are now meeting words 
which, in the printed form, are quite unlike their 
written form, still they seem to recognize these as 
readily as those which are very nearly alike both 
in script and print. This is due largely to the 
skill of the teacher in mingling the two forms 
in every lesson — she leaves no wide gap between. 

Each day, before taking up the new lesson, she 
makes a rapid review of all the lessons they have 
already read from the chart; in this way giving t^ 
them gradually the ability to read the print with- 
out the immediate aid of script. 



LANGUAGE TEACHING. 



BOBERT C. MBTCALF, BTJFERVISOB PXTBLIC SCHOOLS, BOSTON. 

III. 

In order to secure facility as well as correct- 
ness in the use of language on the part of the pupils, 
it is necessary that the teacher should make 
nearly all of her school exercises contribute to 
this end. 

The subject of language, like that of morals, 
should be presented to the children in an attract- 
ive form, and at times, when the circumstances 
are most favorable for impressing their young 
minds. Stated and formal lessons upon either 
subject do but little good to the ordinary child. 
Connect them, however, with other subjects in 
which all children are interested, and the best 
results will follow. 

Not one child in a thousand cares whether he 
uses language grammatically correct or not. But 
all children like to listen to stories and like to 
look at pictures. Give them, then, the stories 
and the pictures — and by natural methods encour- 
age them to tell what they have seen or heard. 
The stories and pictures give them ideaS; while 



Supplement. 



was strongly accented. Then they were supposed 
to come to a wood, where they all lay down to 
sleep^ from which they were aroused by a loud 
"cuckoo: '' from the teacher. Then they all 
jumped up, shouting '^cuckoo!" dancing, and 
clapping hands, and went to sleep again. It was, 
in fact, a kindergarten exercise introduced into 
this elementary class of the girls' school. 

I next went to the kindergarten itself, where 
I found the same teacher who had just before 
been in the girls' schooj. The children, about 
thirty or forty in number, were variously em- 
ployed — one division, the youngest, were engaged 
with little sticks (sidbchen) making various forms 
of objects on the table. One of two and a half 
years old was very earnestly busy, but not very 
successful. She did not quite perfectly " conform 
the outward shape of tilings to the desires of her 
mind." Now and then she looked around to see 
what her neighbors were doing, and then, appear- 
ing to have gained a hint, went on again, nodding 
her head with approval when she had made a point. 
There are many exercises with stdbchen; amongst 
others, exercises in counting. 

At another table the children had needles, 
with coarse thread, which they passed through 
holes already pricked as a pattern for them in 
cards, thus producing a sort of embroidery {Aus- 
ndhen). This, though, I believe, very common, I 
had not seen before. The effect was pretty, and 
the children seemed much pleased as the picture 
grew under their hands. 

I thence passed into the sixth class (lowest but 
one of the girls' school), about twenty-five in 
number, ages seven and eight, where a very intel- 
ligent and painstaking teacher (Miss Ulrici) was 
cleverly developing the principles of Umlaut; 
that is, the modification of the vowels in nouns. 
I was surprised to hear how fully these little ones 
entered into the lesson. They answered the ques- 
tions put to them exceedingly well. 

In the next class that I entered the lesson was 
in English, about thirty girls, of whom fourteen 
(thirteen or fourteen years of age) were here 
learning English. The teacher (Miss Eothstein), 
who is a pleasing person of gentle and refined 
manners, was conducting the lesson. Each girl 
had before her " Earth's Many Voices" (published 
by the Christian Knowledge Society), a nice little 
book, well adapted to the purpose. The lesson 
was given in German, not English, and all were 
most attentive to it. The pronunciation was far 
from good — too soft and mincing — but they all 
seemed to understand very well what they were 



about, and translated the text into German quite 
fluently. 

In the afternoon of this day I was present at 
what was called a trial lesson {Probe Aufgabe). in 
the kindergarten governess department. Twenty- 
four children came merely in to be experimented 
on by six teachers in the presence of all the other 
teachers (who took notes), and by Professor Koh- 
ler himself. Dr. Haas, also of Wiesbaden (whose 
kindergarten I had visited the previous summer), 
and another gentleman, were present. Five out 
of the six teachers successively told stories to the 
children. The sixth superintended a lesson in 
gymnastics, in which there was much jumping 
over spaces marked out by long staves laid on the 
floor, etc. The success in story-telling was vari- 
ous, but all the teachers spoke with great fluency 
and distinctness. I have frequently had occasion 
to notice the firm and unhesitating manndl* in 
which German teachers speak in their classes. 
There was never any stammering, hesitating, 
bungling, or recalling words, as is common enough 
when English teachers deliver themselves in a set 
narrative or speech. AH seemed to know exactly 
what they had to say, and how to say it; yet, as I 
have said, the success of these teachers in their 
trial lesson, as tested by the effect on the children, 
was various. Some laid hold of the children's 
eyes, ears and minds with remarkable power, and 
kept their attention riveted on the story. In one 
instance the eyes began to wander, and symptoms 
of weariness were obvious, and a little member of 
the class went fairly to sleep. On the whole, the 
interest displayed by the children under these 
repeated doses of words was far less vivid than 
that manifested when engaged in the " occupa- 
tions '* in which they were themselves the agents. 
It is what children do for themselves and by 
themselves that most interests and most effectively 
educates them. The present instance^ however, 
does not, perhaps, fairly represent the case. It 
could scarcely be expected that the children should 
maintain their attention at full pitch under the 
infliction of five successive doses of words. 

At the close of the sixth lesson, which came in 
very opportunely, the session was broken up. In 
about ten minutes after, however, it was resumed, 
without the children, in another room; the object 
now being to criticise the lessons just given. One 
teacher after another rose at the bidding of the 
Professor, and gave what appeared to be very 
frank and outspoken opinions on the performances 
of their colleagues. I could not, in consequence 
of my deficiency in German, understand all the 
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only " know in part and prophesy in part/^ Lack 
of dogmatism does not prevent teachers from be- 
ing very earnest and enthusiastic in their work. 
The highest and best enthusiasm, indeed, comes 
from an overpowering conviction that so much 
which is grand, good and beautiful is yet to be 
given, yet to be striven for. Dogmatism and big- 
otry fix, shrivel and wither. The search for truth 
gives everlasting growth. 



But there is something still better than works 
upon pedagogy, educational journals and reading 
circles: it is the child-loving, thoughtful, earnest 
teacher. No matter how small her salary may be, 
no matter how poor the school-house, no matter 
if her name be never heard beyond the narrow 
precincts of her own district, the power she exer- 
cises for the good of one child moves the world. 
*'They may forget the singer, but they'll not for- 
get the song.'' There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of just such teachers now' working in 
our land. Toil on, then, brave and true hearts, 
and falter not, with your hands in His hand and 
your hearts close to the child's heart. 



STRUCTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 



IT. 

The application of a principle without a defi- 
nite understanding of its limitations destroys the 
force of the principle itself. 

Begin with a whole and go to the parts, is a gen- 
erally accepted principle. Every whole must first 
be synthetized before it can be analyzed, so it is 
just as true to state that we go from parts to 
wholes. 

This seeming contradiction has been the source 
of much trouble to students of pedagogy. There 
is no doubt that a child can learn a whole word 
much more easily than he can learn its parts sep- 
arately. It is no less true that before a child can 
learn a whole word he must synthetize the parts. 
In hearing, the successive sounds that go to make 
up a word come into the mind one by one. In 
reading, also, the letters must come in one by one. 
In other words, there can be no conscious analysis 
without synthesis, and no act of synthesis without 
analysis. To affirm that one method grows out of 
analysis and another out of synthesis is absurd. 
The solution of the apparent inconsistency is 
found in the fact that the mind synthetizes un- 
consciously. Any attempt to make the uncon- 



scious acts of synthesis conscious, weakens the 
mind's automatic power, until, at least, the uncon- 
sciously synthetized whole becomes so clear that 
when made an object of thought it can be easily 
analyzed. Unconscious growth in the main means 
unconscious synthesis. A knowledge of this 
primary and perpetual power of the mind is of 
the utmost importance to teachers. For the lack 
of it has caused an immense destruction of that 
which the mind unconsciously constructs. 

The foreordination of the teacher that the 
child must go through a painful process of con- 
scious synthesis before he can analyze, is in direct 
opposition to one of the most powerful mental 
laws. 

There are two kinds of wholes, — wholes of 
sense grasp, and wholes that lie beyond the sense 
grasp; both kinds are made up of elementary 
ideas that correspond to external attributes. The 
wholes which lie beyond the sense grasp are usu- 
ally called wholes of the imagination. But the 
difference between the two, those of immediate 
sense grasp, and those of the imagination, do not 
seem to differ in the power or faculty that com- 
bines them. 

Indeed, they appear to be combined by one 
power, — the power of the mind to synthetize. 
Granted, then, that all analysis must begin with 
wholes, the pertinent question is: With what 
wholes can the mind begin? It is self-evident that 
the mind depends entirely for its analysis upon 
the objects of thought that can be brought into 
consciousness from the memory, or unconscious- 
ness, or from the external world. The attempt to 
analyze that which is not in the mind is, probably, 
the most common and the most universal mistake 
in teaching. This mistake has its logical sequence 
in empty word learning; the mind has nothing 
else to work upon, therefore it acts upon words. 
With what wholes can we begin? I have already 
answered this question, — with those alone which 
can he brought into the consciousness. 

It makes no difference what the external or 
absolute whole may be in reality, the mind de- 
pends absolutely for its action upon the wholes 
already within it. That the elementary parts of 
these wholes either come in from the external 
world or are awakened by external stimulus, no 
one will deny; that there is a steady growth of the 
mind from its reception of the first elementary 
idea to the last is no less true; and it is equally 
true that the mind is constantly forming wholes 
out of elementary ideas. Not until a whole is 
formed can we go to the parts. It must also be 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

(Continued from March,) 

POURTH GBADE. 

Barnes' Third Header. 

Sheldon's 

Monroe's 

Butler's 

McGuffey's 

Appleton's 

Student's Series 

Monroe's Advanced Third. 

FOR GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

History of the United States. Mrs* Pierson. 
Butledge & Co., N. Y. 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard. T. Nelson, 
London. 

Seven Little Sisters. Lee & Shepard. 

Each and All. '' 

Stories of American History. " 

Eobinson Crusoe. 



<< 



PAIRY STORIES. 

Adventures of a Brownie. Harpers, N.* Y. 
Six Popular Tales. Houghton, MiflBiin & Co., 
Boston. 

FOR teacher's use IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 

AND HISTORY. 

Prang's Natural Series for Children. 

What Darwin Saw. 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. E. P. Dutton. 

Zigzag Journeys. 

Our Young Folks in Africa. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



There is upon The Practical Teacher desk 
a large number of letters and notes containing 
questions and requests for advice. We regret that 
we have not the space to answer them all. 

1. What is the least objectionable text-book 
upon arithmetic? 

2. What is the best text-book; for language 
lessons? 

3. What text-book upon geography do you 
recommend? 

4. What are the best books upon vocal music? 

ANSWERS. 

Warren Colbum's Arithmetic (Joughton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston) stands flrst on my list. 

The Franklin Primary Arithmetic (Wm. Ware 
& Co., Boston) is among the best, if not the best, 
primary arithmetic. Every teacher should have 



Grant's Arithmetic for Young Children ( W. Small, 
Boston). 

Milne's arithmetics are good. I cannot con- 
sistently recommend any arithmetic that contains 
rules, definitions and explanations. 

2. Miss Stickney's Language Lessons (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) are the best, most consistent and most 
suggestive text-books upon teaching language that 
I have ever seen. If you cannot use them as text- 
books study them carefully. Mrs. Heath's Lan- 
guage Lessons (Ginn & Heath) are also very 
helpful. 

Powell's How to Talk and How to Write 
(Cowperthwaite & Co.) would be excellent, were it 
not for a few (to children) unintelligible definitions 
and rules mixed in like flies in a pot of ointment. 
Buy the books and use them, but leave out the 
rules and definitions. 

Harper's Natural History Series of Language 
Lessons should be known and studied by all 
teachers. 

3. Guyot's Common School Geography (Ivison, 
Blakemah & Taylor) is the best English text-book 
upon geography ever published; it has lately ap- 
peared in a new form, Shaw and Allen's Geography 
(Lippincott). Although but little known, it is 
crammed with most excellent suggestions. For 
teachers' books upon geography see articles upon 
*' Structural Geography." 

4. The Practical Teacher does not sing, 
because there was no Luther Mason nor Hosea E. 
Holt to teach him when he was a boy. These two 
men, with the immense help they are having from 
the Tonic Sol Fa Method, are fast revolutionizing 
the teaching of vocal music in this country. It is 
difficult to choose between them. Luther Mason 
gave the first and the best lesson in primary teach- 
ing I ever heard. Holt is worth his weight in solid 
gold, Bachellor, the champion of the Tonic Sol Fa, 
is not far off (no pun). So, my dear teacher, choose 
for yourself: 

Mason's: publishers, Ginn & Heath. 
Holt's books: Tufts & Holt, Boston. 
Bachellor 's: S. E. Winchell & Co., Boston. 

5. What are the best works on the theory and 
practice of teaching? 

In the June number of The Practical 
Teacher the list (carefully revised) of pedagogi- 
cal works will be republished, with a list especially 
recommended. 

A partial list of choice books is given as follows: 
Payne's Lectures on tlje Science and Art of 
Teaching: Willard Small, Boston; E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., New York. 
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hare passed our graded schools with high marks, 
the result would be startling. 

Ask them how many rules and definitions, how 
many sentences of the countless pages they have 
learned, remain in the memory for immediate use? 
I once asked a prominent business man of Chi- 
cago, who had received the best training in history 
the Boston schools afford, how much of English 
history he remembered, and he answered that he 
was not quite sure, but he thought he remembered 
one date and the name of one English king. It is 
generally admitted that the facts gained, vanish; 
but it is strenuously claimed that a certain mental 
power is acquired by the memorizing of words. It 
would be exceeding sad if something did not 
remain after passing through this barren wilder- 
ness of meaningless hieroglyphics. 

Knowledge is not power in itself. Bacon never 
meant that it should be so considered. Knowl- 
edge IS the only means by which we gain power; 
power to observe, power to investigate, power to 
reason, to imagine, to judge, power to express 
thought, power that is of use in every stage 
of life's journey. That knowledge which is the 
most practical in the broadest sense of this much 
abused word, is the best adapted to the acquisi- 
tion of the highest power, and finally, that knowl- 
edge which imparts in its acquisition real genuine 
power lives as a vitalizing force in the memory 
forever. . 

Human character is the central point of the 
universe. No other work of God or monument 
of man carries in itself more prominent marks of 
life and power than the central point of God's 
design in creation — character. Any numerical 
symbol to mark character is entirely extraneous 
and unnecessary. Character marks itself. Think 
of the wife or husband carrying with them certain 
symbols in order to recall the character each of 
the other. The genuine teacher has but one 
motive, one aim, one purpose. All his energies, 
all his thoughts, all his power, all his skill are con- 
centrated upon making each and all of his pupils 
better and better, hour by hour and year by year. 
That teaching and training which does not result 
directly and permanently in moral growth is 
infinitely worse than worthless. The true teach- 
er leads and guides this growth with intense, 
never-wavering watchfulness. The slightest bad 
result is quickly noticed, the faintest moral out- 
growth is hailed with a thrill of joy. What 
need of marking! What per cent is there 
low enough to recall a vicious tendency, what 



per cent high enough to indicate a heart-throb 
in the right direction? Marks make children 
sordid, because they represent sordid things. 
That which the teacher should strive for with- 
out limitation or reservation is far too high 
for scales to weigh, or line and rule to measure. 
Throw aside your per cent books, your cards that 
note the utterance of meaningless words that fall 
from the child's lips, and strive with your whole 
heart for the development of moral power. '^ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you." 



The pen falls, the bell tinkles, school is dis- 
missed; the merry voices of the children die away 
in the distance, vacation is here and now cometh 
rest. I wonder if my readers long for the quiet 
shade, the grand old hills, the brook, and placid 
lakes, the surf of the never-resting ocean with a 
heart full of sweet anticipation that soothes and 
comforts the last days of a hard year's work. Such 
rest is a foretaste of Heaven. 

Auf toiederseheny my friends. 



NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 



VIII. 



[The reader is referred to Number and Arithmetic in the Feb- 
ruary Number.! 

If you have applied thoroughly ik teach- 
ing YOUR PUPILS THE PRINCIPLES involved in the 
directions already given, an excellent foundation 
will have been laid. Now continue the work in an 
all-sided manner. Apply number-thinking to all 
your work. Recognize the fact that numbering is 
an important element in all observation, investiga- 
tion, reading and writing. If your motive is 
mental growth, you will gradually discover the 
elements of that growth, — ^that is, the elements of 
thought-power, and you will have them used 
whenever and wherever it is necessary to make 
the thought clearer by one or all of them. 
Your pupils have now associated oral 

AND written language WITH ALL THE OPERA- 
TIONS in number to ten inclusive. Test their 
power, (1) by rapidly showing objects — separated, 
parted and united as suggested in the February 
number. Have them write upon the blackboard, 
upon their slates and their paper, what they see 
in the numbers; have them describe orally what 
they see; (2) give them combinations and sep- 
arations, rapidly, without objects, and have them 
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our schools adversely do not know much about them, can- 
not be made of Superintendents Harrington and Howland. 
They are both men of broad culture and long experience in 
school work. — Ed.] 



EIGHT WEEKS IN PRINT. 



BELLE THOAIAB. 

The little class whose first lesson in print was 
reported in the April number is before us again. 

Each child has a McGufley's Primer, open at 
page twenty. 

Their attention is immediately directed by the 
teacher to the picture, '* What is the matter with 
this old man?" 

''He is blind," answers Roy. 

" So he is; I will write the word that tells us 
what he is." As she slowly pronounces the word 
blind, she writes it upon the board. 

"Here's the name of the little girl," pronounc- 
ing and writing the word Mary as she did the 
word ''blind." 

"That is my little sister's name," is Lucy's 
remark. 

"Is it? I wonder if she is like this Mary in 
the picture, for she is k-i-n-d," writing it upon 
the board. 

'* Albert, what does Orace do with her book?" 

"She looks at it." 

" Yes, but Alice, what else does she do with 
it?" 

" She holds it in her hand." 

"Here is the word holds/* she says, spelling 
and writing it. 

"Who. can read this story for me?" writes, 
Mary holds a box in her hand. 

All the hands except Paul's come up. 

"What is it, Paul?" 

"I don't know that word," pointing to the 

word holds. 

■ 

" Can you find it anywhere else on the 
board?" 

Paul looks about for a moment, then finds it in 
the list where it was written the first time. As 
he places his finger upon it the teacher directs his 
attention to the box in Grace's hand. The sight 
of the box instantly recalls the forgotten word; 
turning back to the sentence, he reads without 
further hesitation. 

" Now let us read from our books; who has the 
first story?" 

Every eye is intent upon the first line; this is 
read through silently, then the faces as well as the 
hands indicate that they think they have the 
thought. 



Frank is asked to read. 

"Albert may read the next story; it is very 
short." Albert reads. 

" Look at the next line and tell me what Mary 
does." 

It seems to take a little longer to get the 
thought here, but soon the hands are eagerly 
raised. 

"Paul may read." 

He reads, Mary holds him by the hand. 
"All look at the next story." 
Maggie with her finger on the word kind, says 
she does not know it. Her attention is called to 
the same wor^ on the board, the teacher asking 
at the same time, "What kind of a girl was 
Mary?" 

Again Maggie looks at the sentence in her 
book, and soon is ready to read. She is kind to 
the old blind man. 

"Now let us all read this lesson through 
quickly." 

Maggie, Ellen and Boy are each called upon in 
turn; they read without hesitation. 

The next lesson is a review of words previously 
learned, and is read without the help of script. 

" Would you like to know the names of the lit- 
tle girls in this picture? You know one of them. 
Turn over the leaf and look for it." 

Frank is the first to find Ann, and shows it to 
the teacher; very soon the others find it. 

"Here is the other girl's name," slowly pro- 
nouncing and writing Sue. ' ' Let us read the story 
and see if we can find out which is Sue." 
" I know," says Orace. 
"How do you know?" 

Orace answers this question by looking up and 
telling the first sentence. Sue has a doll. 
"What has the doll?" 

Alice seems to be the last one to get the 
thought, so is asked to read. 

The next sentence is longer than they are ac- 
customed to, so is divided into two. These are 
read by two pupils, then a third is called upon to 
read the entire sentence. 

The teacher, remembering Maggie's difficulty 
with the word kind, calls upon her to read the 
next, Sue is kind to Ann. 

During the eight weeks since this class began 
with the print they have read 37 pages of Monroe's 
chart and 23 pages from McOuffey's primer. The 
script and print still go hand in hand, though the 
former has a less prominent place in each lesson. 
In two tests of fifteen minutes each, made 
with this class a few days since, they read eighteen 
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To try to secure the expression of that which has 
not entered through these avenues is a mistake. 
To urge a child to walk before he had sufficient 
strength would be unwise; to continue this work 
from day to day would result in producing a dis- 
torted form, a physical cripple. To urge pupils 
to attempt the expression of that which is dim 
and indistinct, of thought from vague ideas, pro- 
duces a hesitating, stammering, stuttering habit 
of expression, which no after training can possi- 
bly cure. Before you require pupils to write or 
talk be sure that there is in their minds, the basis 
for the thought to which you wish them to give 
expression. I do not mean by this that you are 
to talk impressions into their minds, but that you 
should set them to investigating, to observing, to 
thinking, before you require of them expression. 
To expect pupils to give expression without oppor- 
tunity for observation is to expect something from 
nothing, an effect without a cause. 



COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 



II 
THE EXAMINATIOK OP TEACHERS. 

Whether examinations are a power for good or 
for evil depends wholly on their character. The 
true aim and motive in education is the genera- 
tion of power, knowledge being of value only as 
a means to this end. If the examination makes 
this the test of good work, it is an immense 
power for good; if it makes quantity of knowledge 
the chief test, it becomes an unmitigated curse. 

What is true of examinations in general, is true 
of the examination of teachers in particular. The 
most important work of the superintendent is to 
train teachers in the science and art of teaching. 
This the superintendent of a town or city can ac- 
complish through teachers' meetings, but the 
county superintendent, or commissi o'ner, who has 
supervision of schools widely scattered, cannot 
do this, but can in a degree reach the same end 
through his annyal teachers' examination. 

Such an examination should have three things 
in view: First, it should above all things test, as 
far as an examination can test, the applicant's 
qualifications. Secondly, it should aim to stimu- 
late and direct him in his further study. Thirdly, 
it should, as far as possible, direct his teaching. 

A great deal has been said both in favor of and 
against examinations as tests, and perhaps with 
aqual truth and justice. Whilst they can never 
be made absolutely accurate tests, they can be 
made approximately so, to a degree that will ren- 



der them valuable and serviceable in educational 
work. 

The examination should test real knowledge of 
the material to be used for purposes of education, 
— ^the subjects to be taught. To illustrate: An 
examination in geography should test the appli- 
cant's power to see in his imagination the various 
countries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, etc., 
which he is to describe. To think of a map, 
marks on a map, and names, is a totally different 
thing from seeing in the imagination the thing 
which the map represents, and the examination 
that does not test this point is a sham and a farce. 
It should further test the applicant's ability to see 
in his imagination the general structure of the 
continents, their chief mountain ranges, plateaus 
and rivers, and his power to trace their effect on 
soil, climate, vegetation, and animal life. It 
should test his knowledge of the habits and social 
life of the different nations on the earth, the ma- 
chinery of their government, their industries and 
commerce. 

In history the examination should test the ap- 
plicant's ability to picture in his imagination the 
social life of the past, and to trace the growth and 
solution of the various social and political prob- 
lems of the different periods. Sketching the mere 
outlines of history, grimly called "skeleton," no 
more indicates an insight into a nation's life and 
character than naming the bones of the face 
proves a knowledge of a man's inner life. To get 
the physiognomy of a nation, as of an individual, 
the bones must be covered with flesh and blood. An 
examination should, therefore, test an applicant's 
knowledge of the finer details of history and his 
ability to discriminate between those that are sig- 
nificant and those that are meaningless. The mere 
mentioning of figures, called ** dates," and of 
names, called "facts," committed solely for exam- 
ination purposes, that still constitutes a large por- 
tion of many examinations, is, of course, but the 
rehearsal of meaningless rubbish. 

The examination in grammar, or language, 
should, above all things, test the applicant's abil- 
ity to express himself fiuently and readily in good 
English; and next to that, his knowledge of the 
structure and laws of the language and his famil- 
iarity with its literature. 

An examination in arithmetic should test his 
knowledge of number by requiring him to illus- 
trate with objects the principal arithmetical proc- 
esses, and his ability to see conditions and relationa 
by requiring him to solve applied problems. 

In the "Theory of Teaching," the examinatiQn 
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to a large extent^ directs the teaching when he 
examines the teacher. What he emphasizes in 
the examination will receive special attention in 
the schools, whatever he slights in his examination 
will be slighted afterward by the teacher. " What- 
ever I want introduced into the schools I put 
into the examination/' is a common sentiment 
among thoughtful superintendents of wide expe- 
rience. 

Let any superintendent who is skeptical on 
this point make the following experiment: If his 
teachers have been wasting precious time in try- 
ing to teach children to *' parse and analyze/' to 
the neglect of practical training in the use of 
language, let him take a first reader along to his 
examination, and instead of giving the class sen- 
tences for analysis and parsing, let him read to 
them a lesson from this reader, and request them 
to write it, sentence by sentence, as he dictates it, 
capitalizing and punctuating it correctly as they 
go. Let him take a picture along, even if it be 
only some cheap chromo, hang it up in the room 
and request the class to take fifteen minutes to 
write a description of it. Let him tell them that 
this, along with their manuscripts on other sub- 
jects, is to be their test in '* grammar" and spell- 
ing. Then when he visits or inspects the schools, 
let him take a few minutes to test the pupils on 
" grammar," by giving them a similar exercise, and 
the results will show that he has accomplished more 
in the way of reforming poor teaching by one 
teacher's examination than by several years' work 
in the way of giving teachers *' suggestions" and 
** instructions" with reference to it. As long as 
the character of the annual examination encour- 
ages sham work, all the " suggestions " the super- 
intendent may give will receive little heed. 

If in arithmetic the work in the primary 
classes has been a mere work with figures, let a 
good part of the examination be devoted to con- 
crete work in the way of illustrating the " four 
fundamental rules," as applied to whole numbers 
and fractions. If applicants can illustrate with 
objects all the processes involved in problems like 
the following, they can do more than ninety per 
cent of all the teachers that are annually exam- 
ined for licenses: 3+4=?, 16—9=?, 5x3=?, 
8^-2=?, i of 8=?, i+i+i=?, i of f=?, 
I — i =?, jH-f =?, 2x2x2=?. If they succeed 
in doing the above, let them also try to show with 
objects the meaning of such expressions as the 
following: 3-^5=?, i-^t=?, J-^3=?, tX|=?, 
I _?, 8-7-2+3=? The probability is that this 
will at first sight seem very easy work to the class^ 



and possibly it may even appear so to the superin- 
tendent, but an honest effort to do it will soon con- 
vince both that cube root, alligation, compound 
proportion, and all other "hateful things" in 
arithmetic, would be less puzzling than these 
apparently simple problems. A few such exam- 
inations would stimulate teachers more in the 
direction of studying "methods" of teaching 
primary arithmetic, and would create a greater 
change in the teaching than all the " criticisms " 
and " suggestions " the superintendent might give 
when he inspects the schools. 






METHODS IN TEACHING MUSIC. 



BT H. E. HOLT. 



The elements upon which the profound science 
of music is based are in themselves very simple, 
and can be readily acquired by the youngest pu- 
pils in our public schools. The analytic method 
in objective teaching requires a unit of thought 
for presentation to the mind. In training the 
mind to think in music two units of thought are 
necessary from which to work, viz., that of tune 
and of time, and before we can sing intelligently 
we must gain a practical knowledge of these two 
units upon which all music is constructed. We 
have failed in teaching this subject because we 
have not recognized these units in the elements of 
music and have not presented them in their sim- 
plicity 'to the mind. The unit of tune is the 
major scale, and by practice with this series of 
eight sounds can be acquired the ability to sing all 
intervals of which music is composed. Skill on 
the part of the teacher in giving practice upon the 
major scale is the keynote of success in gaining a 
knowledge of the pitch of sounds, and no time in 
the whole school life is more favorable to develop- 
ment in this direction than the lowest class in the 
primary school. The unit of " time" in music is 
the measure, or group of accents. 



LANGUAGE TEACHING. 



B. 0. METGAIiF, SUPERVISOR OF BOSTON BCBOOtS, 



V. 

LETTER-AVRITIKG. 

Another branch of language should receire 
considerable attention, even in the primary school. 
Little children should be taught to write letters. 
It is a mistake to suppose that any well educated 
person will drift into letter-writing and become a 
proficient in the art if he only has practice 
enough. Practice is necessary, it is true, bat 
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QUALITY OF VOICE. 



FRANK STUART PARKER. 



The mechanism of speech may be likened to 
an air gun, the vowel representing the bullet or 
carrying power; the consonant the compressed 
air, or the impelling power. To bring to the 
maximum the impelling force, prompt, vigorous 
action of the organs of articulation must be se- 
cured. The chief characteristic of a consonant is 
its obstructiveness, two organs of articulation 
come in contact, preventing the free passage of 
voice or breath, the air in the cavities back of the 
obstruction is compressed and its escape produces 
that quality of sound known as a consonant. 
Strength of contact and quickness of recoil in the 
action of the organs of articulation are the two 
points to be worked for. Lazy action produces 
that sloppy indistinctness common to invalids, 
persons lacking in energy, and drunkards whose 
muscles are not under the control of the will. 
Lack of promptness in relinquishing the positions 
assumed while molding the consonant, carried to 
the extreme, results in stuttering; in a less pro- 
nounced form in an over pedantic distinctness, a 
common affectation among teachers, who wish 
to be exceed ingly-particular-and-have-every- word- 
correct. This should be guarded against. In the 
action of the body, perfect grace is only attained 
when an action is performed with precision and 
ease. When attention is called to the process, or 
effort in any way is suggested, it is tiresome to the 
beholder and expensive to the individual. The 
over energy expended in one process is so much 
loss of power, indeed, the strongest argument in 
favor of the cultivation of grace of body, correct 
use of voice, and the organs of speech is, that an 
awkward movement means an undue expenditure 
of vital energy. We are too apt to view these 
matters from the aesthetic standpoint alone, for- 
getting that that which pertains to man's two prin- 
cipal means of expression must be, of necessity, of 
the highest importance and thoroughly practical. 

Exercises to be used in connection with vocal 
chart for improving the consonant element: 

1. Take the representative consonants p, f, t, 
1, k, assume the positions forcibly and silently in 
succession, retaining each for a second or more, 
then suddenly relinquish. Be sure that this action 
is purely local and that there is no accompanying 
action of the diaphragm. The natural tendency is, 
when one set of muscles act vigorously, for the 
other muscles to follow suit and vice versa. The 
greatest degree of perfection is obtained when the 



muscles act independently, or collectively at will. 
The frequent scraping of the throat when speak- 
ing loudly, or the inability to be heard in the 
quiet use of the voice, will emphasize the benefit 
to be derived from this independent action on the 
part of the muscles. 

In the expression of grief, sympathy, tender- 
ness or despair, the projection of the tone depends 
largely upon the distinctness and vigor with which 
the organs of articulation perform their work. It 
is safe to affirm that with clear enunciation and 
the ability to place the voice, at will, at the front 
of the mouth, the problem of being heard in the 
largest hall is solved. Be very careful in all prac- 
tice with the consonants that the posterior pillars 
of the soft palate are not contracted. In all prac- 
tice where force is required, the great danger lies 
in this tendency to contract the wrong muscles, a 
tendency which is not only an extravagant expend- 
iture of force, but the prolific source of two-thirds 
of the bad voices in America. 

2. Give the consonants (p, f, t, 1, k) with active 
whisper. Be careful in this exercise to leave the 
throat free. Any scraping, uncomfortable feel- 
ing in the throat resulting from the exercise will 
denote contraction of the wrong muscles, and 
is to be avoided. 

Imagine that the tone is produced at the front 
of the mouth, drop the head lifelessly from side 
to side, forward and back, while practicing this 
exercise. 

3. Give the consonants with vowels explosively: 
Pa, fa, ta, la, ka, 

peer, f eer, teer, leer, keer, 

pair, fair, tair, lair, kair, 

poor, foor, toor, loor, koor, 

pore, fore, tore, lore, kore. 
This gives practice with different vowels, some 
of which are more difficult to project, owing to 
their tendency to slip back in the mouth. 

4. Repeat the consonants b, d, g, v, twice. Use 
care in the practice of this exercise. Do not give 
with regularity to children under sixteen years of 
age. 

DR. GUILMETTE'S VOCAL EXEECISES. 

Classification and permutation of the organic, 
labial, lingual, and laryngeal articulations: 

I. — Organic Labial Articulations. 

Labial proper, P — P; semi-labial, F — F. 

II. — Organic Lingual Articulations. 

Apex of the tongue straight, T — L, hard; apex 
of the tongue curved, L — L, soft; dorsum of the 
tongue arched, K — E, hard; apex of the tongue 
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28. Bureau. 

29. Table. 

30. School desk. 

31. Ladder. 

32. Knife. 

33. Fork. 

34. Spoon. 

35. Baby cab. 

36. Balances. 

37. Apparatus for 



41. Apparatus for show- 

ing expansion of 
liquids and gases. 

42. Pumps. 

43. Water wheels. 

44. Siphon. 

45. Blocks for metric 

measurement. 

46. Pulleys. 

47. Wheel and axle. 



showing the ex- 48. Hydrometers, 

pansion of iron, 49. Sets of grain weights, 

etc. 50. Apparatus for show- 

38. Apparatus for ing that liquids 
showing motion seek their level. 

of air caused by 51. Barometer. 

heat. 52. Apparatus for prov- 

39. Pile-driver. ing Mariotte's law. 

40. Set of levers. 

Measures: 

1. The foot. 7. Two feet by two feet, 

2. Two feet. etc. 

3. Three feet, etc. 8. An inch cube. 

4. A surface, one foot 9. A two inch cube. 

in each dimension. 10. A three inch cube. 
6. One foot by two feet 11. A cubic foot, etc. 
6. One foot by three feet. 

KNITTIKG AND CBOCHETIKG. 

1. Mittens. 7. Tidies. 

2. Stockings. 8. Wristlets. 

3. Hoods. 9. Shawls. 

4. Caps. 10. Slippers. 

5. Scarfs. 11. Trimmings. 

6. Mats. 12. Carriage Afghan. 

PLAIK SEWING. 

1. Aprons. 6. Bed spread. 

2. Collars and Cuffs. 7. Cushions. 

3. Patchwork. 8. Button holes. 

4. Hemming nap- 9. Calico wrappers. 

kins, handker- 10. Sweeping caps, 
chiefs, etc. 11. Dolls' clothes. 

6. Pillow shams. 12. Darning. 

FANCY WORK. 

Many of the articles can be made of canvas 
worked with wool, of felts embroidered in silk or 
wool, of pasteboard covered with satin or velvet, 
painted or embroidered, of bright colored cam- 
brics covered with mull or lace, as taste may 
suggest. 

1. Lambrequins. 

2. Table Covers. 

3. Bureau Covers. 

4. Splashers, etc 



5. Whisk broom holders, cloth or cardboard 

can be used. 

6. Embroidered towels, doilies. 

7. Rugs, braided or worked on canvas. 

8. Toilet boxes. 

9. Covers for bottles. 

10. Canvas shawl strap. 

11. Work baskets. 

12. Emery bag. 

13. School portfolio. 

14. Penwipers. 

15. Slipper case. 

16. Cover for foot rest. 

17. Waste-basket. 

18. Screens. 

19. Banners. 

20. Applique work. 

21. Designs for braiding. 

22. Designs for wall paper. 

23. Hand painted ribbons. 

24. Fancy neck wear. 

COLLECTIONS. 

1. Minerals. 5. Cards. 

2. Botanical specimens. 6. Pictures. 

3. Woods. 7. Coins. 

4. Stamps. 8. Miscellaneous. 



LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 



II. 



GERMAN TEACHERS. 



L. 8EELBY. 



Some may wonder why teaching is not selected 
upon its merits by a greater number of young 
men in America as a fixed^ permanent profession. 
Many teach simply as a " stepping-stone *' to 
something else, and they leave teaching as soon as 
circumstances admit. Others enter upon teach- 
ing and continue, not because they love the work 
and choose to follow it for life, but because they 
are unable to find other employment. In a word, 
the great majority of American schools are taught 
by teachers who have not selected this deliberately 
as their chosen life work, and who follow it not 
from choice. The reason why this is the fact is, 
the inducements offered are insufficient. It may 
be urged that the love for humanity should inspire 
men to devote themselves to this calling; but we 
must take the world as we find it and consider 
men as mundane creatures. The first question 
that naturally arises in connection with a vocation 
is. What kind of a living does it afford? This is 
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5. He has a field of real usefulness where he can 
devote himself with definite purpose to reach cer- 
tain ends and then see the fruits of his labors. 

If America would attract her best talent to the 
most important field of teaching, she must hold 
out some such inducements as the German system 
gives its teachers. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Dear Sir, — Knowing your earnest desire to help teach- 
ers who are on the right side, I will ask you to please give 
me a reply to the following questions, either by letter, or by 
replying through the columns of The Practical Teacher, 
for which I send $2 for one year's subscription for myself 
and of this place. 

1. How long after a child of six years of age enters 
school, before you would present objects, and how many 
new words, at each lesson after the first four or five have 
been taught? 

2. How long ought it to take a child of this age to write 
a sentence so that you can read it? 

3. Is it a good plan to have pupils copy words from their 
reading lessons, and then spell them orally from their slates? 

4. What is the best coiu-se to pursue with a boy who can- 
not talk plainly or articulate distinctly? 

5. What would you do if you had no charts, and but one 
small blackboard to work with; where the board, or trus- 
tees, would not furnish them? How can one keep the pu- 
pils busy, at their seats, especially those who cannot write 
much? How often ought such pupils to recite, and how 
long ought each recitation to be? 

6. What would you do with a boy who could gallop 
over every page in the first reader, and could not write? 

7. What would you do where the people denounced the 
method, and were so prejudiced that they would not visit 
the school after being solicited to come often? 

8. Ought pupils to do nothing in writing but copy script 
from the blackboard the first year. 

9. What would you do when the pupils come to the class 
with their slates full of their own work; hear them read 
and spell it, or hear them read from their readers? 

10. I began with a class of small boys last winter six 
years old who have never seen a spelling book, and took 
them through the first reader; do you think that advancing 
too fast, for a term of six months? 

If you will reply to the above questions I will feel greatly 
obliged . I have been trying to follow the principles of 
your methods here to the best of my ability for the past 
eight months; have a school of thirty pupils at this time, 
but am laboring in the midst of opposition and persecution, 
80 much so that the people of the town elected a board last 
week who are opposed to the system; also this county 
elected a man for county superintendent who says that he 
will see to it that the spelling book is restored to the schools 
here, and all over the county. 

We have a great many good people on our side, but we 
need help badly at this time. The superintendent elect 
said that he could not indorse any of your work or meth- 
ods; so you will see that tradition is about to overwhelm 
us; also most of the teachers of this county are against us. 



Do you think any teacher can be successful in introduce 
ing the spelling book here after the children have been in- 
structed by the new way for eight months or more? 

I publish the above letter in full, because it 
shows at a glance the position of thousands of 
teachers who are struggling to do better work in 
the face of great opposition. 

1. I should begin with objects as soon as the 
child enters school, and use them until the child 
can think better without the presence of the 
objects than with them. The number of new 
words a child should be given depends, Ist, upon 
his power to learn new words; 2d, upon your skill 
in teaching them. A daily test of what a child 
has done will plainly indicate what he can do. Do 
not hurry. 

2. Have the pupils copy the first word and 
every successive word taught them. They should 
copy the same words repeatedly. After a few 
words have been taught, ten or more, begin with 
sentences. Have pupils copy the sentences read, 
and always have them read that which they have 
copied. In my experience I have found that even 
their first attempts at copying can generally be 
read. Very much, however, depends upon the 
skill of the teacher in writing the words and sen- 
tences upon the board and her care in training her 
pupils to copy. 

3. I should not have children in the first grade 
copy from reading books, but let them copy 
plainly-written words and sentences from the 
blackboard. I think the time during the first 
year might be better spent than in having the 
children spell orally. 

4. Follow Mrs. Parker's exercises as given in 
the March and June numbers of The Practical 
Teacher. 

5. I should get large sheets of manilla paper, 
some black crayon or a rubber pencil and make 
charts. For new blackboards get very heavy ma- 
nilla paper, buy a pint of blackboard liquid and 
make your own boards. Train your little pupils 
to write, draw and mold in clay. Get the clay 
from the nearest pottery or dig it from the earth« 

Little children should recite three or four 
times a day, and not more than ten minutes at a 
time. 

6. Buy a new first reader and try him with 
that. Write the first sentence in the reader upon 
the board and have him copy it. Follow this 
with other sentences until the boy loves to write 
and can write well. 

7. Keep your temper; do not argue the point 
with any one until you have shown results. Pray 
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the claim which we propose to put to the test, and to dis- 
prove. 

5. The writer selected for examination the first, sec- 
ond and third readers of one of the newest, most improved 
and most approved series in the market. The name is not 
given, because the purpose is not to make an argument 
against readers, but in favor of the spelling book. It is 
quite certain that the same conclusion would have followed 
had any other series been taken. 

6. All the words occurring in these readers were marked 
in a small dictionary; the unmarked words therefore were 
those not contained in the readers. In the first twenty-six 
pages of the dictionary the following common words are 
found unmarked — ability, aboard, abolish, abound, abundant, 
abroad, absolute, abstain, abstinence, absurd, abuse, academy, 
accent, cuysessible, accept€ible, accommodate, accompany, ac- 
complish, accurate, accustom, add, acknowledge, actually, 
a^cquaintance, a^etor, acre, across, acute, adapt, addition, ad- 
dress, adhere, adjacent, adjective, adjoin, adjourn, adjust, 
admire, admirable, admission, admonish, adopt, adorn, ad- 
TaniagCy affable, affect, affirm, affront, afresh, agent, aggra- 
vate, aggressor, agreeable, ague, aid, aisle, ail, alarm, album, 
dhoJiol, allay, allege, allegiance, alley, allure, aUy, aXUance, 
almanac, almonds, alms, altar, alter, almighty, alum, am- 
bition, amend, amiable, amidst, among, amount, amiss, 
andufr, anecdote, angle, animate, ankle, announce annoy, 
annual, anoint, anticipate, apology, apparel, appeal, appease, 
applaud, apply, approach, approve, arbor, arch, argue, 
arouse, arrears, arrest, arrive, ascend, ascribe, asleep, cusail, 
assault, assemble, assent, assert, assist, associate, atone, attain, 
aUire, attorney, attract, auction, author, avarice, average, 

7. This dictionary contains 520 pages, and, if the same 
proportion continues throughout, we have 2,500 not im- 
common words which it Is desirable for children to know, 
and which they cannot leara from the readers. A large 
deduction may be made from the words given above, on 
the ground that they are not all absolutely necessary, and 
yet enough will remain to prove that the reading books are 
not of themselves sufficient. 

8. It must also be kept in mind that all the words that 
children learn to spell from the reading books are learned 
separately. The words have no relation to each other so 
far as spelling goes. There is no classification, and each 
separate word requires a distinct effort of memory. But in 
a spelling book the analogies of the language are kept in 
view, and when a child has learned to spell one word of a 
class, ho has learned the whole class, as arm, farm, harm, 
c7iarm, warm. It is true that the spelling of many English 
words is irregular, but still the analogies far exceed the 
anomalies; and by using the reading books exclusively the 
analogies are not perceived. 

9 It still remains to inquire whether the spelling book 
contains a better supply than the readers, of that class of 
words in which the readers are deficient Are the common 
words not found in the one to be discovered in the other? For 
the purpose of making the comparison, one of the smallest 
or " Primary Spellers" has been selected, a book in largo 
type and wide columns, and containing less than one hun- 
dred pages — a book that even a dull child can master in two 
years. This book contains familiar words not to be found 
In the three reading books examined, among which are the 
following: Husband, forehead, skul{ nostril, beard, chin, 
whiskers, palate, toaist, livei\ stomach, elbow, wrist, knuckle, 



thigh, heel, muscle, vein, bonnet, scarf, ribbon, shawl, glove, 
garter, gaiter, stocking, shirt, gown, corset, lime, hinge, latch, 
pan£l, joist, lath, siU, sash, plaster, shutter, rafter, ceding, 
furnace, cinder, cistern, fuel, coal, charcoal, gas, shelf, haU, 
rack, parlor, piano, mantel, image, carpet, lounge, cradle, 
thimble, machine, cusJvion, spool, china, goblet, broiled, fried^ 
poached, stewed, mutton, veniiton, pudding, jeUy, mdasses, 
soup, coffee, chocolate, cabbage, pardey, onion, lettuce, turnip, 

10. From this it appears that a person whose knowledge 
of spelling has been confined to the first, second and third 
readers— and it must be remembered that one-half of the 
entire school population never get farther— does not com- 
mand enough of written English for the ordinary demands 
of life. If a girl, she could not write for a bonnet, nor a 
seetff, nor a shawl, nor a ribbon, nor a goton. If a young 
man, he could not write to his doctor about his stomach, nor 
his liver, nor his elbow, nor his wrist. If he was a house- 
keeper, he could not write for fuel, nor coal, nor charcoal, dot 
gas. If his house needed repairs, he could not write about 
the ceiling, nor the window-sash, nor the shutters, nor the 
furnace. If he went to a restaurant he could not write an 
order for a plate of soup; for eggs fried, poached, or scram- 
bled; for beef -steak, broiled or slewed; for mutUm, or for ven- 
ison, for pudding, or for jeUy. . He could not write to his 
grocer for coffee, chocolate, molasses or soup. If he had to 
send a written list to market he could not spell correctly 
either cabbage, parsley, onums, lettuce, or turnips. 

11. It is not uncommon to hear arguments against the 
use of an article, f oimded upon the fact that it has been 
misused. It must be admitted that spelling books have 
been misused; they have been used as reading books, a pur- 
pose to which they are not adapted; too much time has 
been given to the hard and uncommon words; the inevita- 
ble difficulties of English spelling have been thrust upon 
the pupil at too early a stage; perhaps too much importance 
has been attached to what is after all but a superficial ac- 
complishment. Still, if spelling is to be taught at all, the 
spelling book is indispensable. It may not be needed in 
the first year, but it cannot without injury be entirely ex- 
cluded, for it is impossible to find in any series of reading 
books all the words which it is desirable for children U> 
learn to spell. 

12. After children leave school their vocabulary ln» 
creases. They hear many words which they had not met 
with in their reading, and it is proper that they should be 
taught before they leave school to spell all the words which 
they are likely to know or to use afterwards. The spelling 
book is the only means by which this can be accomplished. 

13. A few years ago it was the fashion with theoretical 
educators to decry the spelling book, but the reaction has 
set in. Experience has proved that the reading books are 
not of themselves sufficient. Reformed spelling was talked 
about for awhile — a remedy worse than the disease; and pub- 
lic opinion is now settling into the conviction that spelling as 
it exists must be taught successfully only from a good 
spelling book. 

1. This means that children should learn a 
mass of words that have no meaning to them. 
Who knows what words will be familiar to them? 
The embryotic doctor, lawyer, minister scientist, 
statesman, merchant, author, editor, poet, must 
be familiar each with a vast number of words in 
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InJi^pen^aJble Help5 for TqSlcKqi^. 



The School youRNAL. 

Weekly, 50 numbers a year. $2.50 per year ; $2.00 if paid 
in advance. Amos M. Kellogg, Jerome Allen and Fran- 
cis W. Parker, editors. The oldest and most widely cir- 
culated weekly educational journal in the United States. 
It contains practical articles from prominent educators in 
all parts of the country. Especially does it advocate a re- 
form in educational methods, and the study of educational 
principles. It c ontains every week live and pointed editor- 
ials, timely articles on education, large practical (school- 
room) department, declamations and dialogues, fresh ed- 
ucational notes, letters and the editors' comments on 
them, ** for the scholars," well-edited book department, 
etc. Altogether it is the best and cheapest educational 
journal published. Sample copy free. 

The Teachers Institute 

AND PRACTICAL TEACHER; 

Monthly, $1.00 a year. Amos M. Kellogg, Jerome Allen 
and Francis W. Parker, editors. This is the most pop- 
ular and successful educational journal in the world. It 
has 40,000 subscribers. It aims to present to the teacher 
the thing he actually needs, and is intensely practical. It 
is really astonishing how much practical material is 
packed into the 32 to 40 pages each month. From thirty- 
five to fifty articles that can be used by the average teacher 
appear in each number. Sample copy free. 

Treasure- Trove 

AND PUPILS' COMPANION ; 

A beautiful Illustrated Monthly, containing 36 pages, only 
$1.00 a year. It delights the family ; it educates the boys 
and the girls ; it is full of the purest, sweetest, and most 
interesting reading. It interests and educates. The boys 
and gills who read it will become well-informed men and 
women. In its eighth year ; widely circulated. It has sto- 
ries, poems, and dialogues. The "Question-Box" gives 
prizes for best answers. The " Letter- Box " has bright let- 
ters from the brightest boys and gfirls. Agents wanted. 



BOOKS ON THE NEW EDUCATION. 



The ''Quincy Methods^' niustrated. 

By Lelia E. Partridge, of Col. Parker*s Cook County 
Normal School, Normal Park, Illinois. One large i2mo 
volume of 686 pages, superbly bound in blue cloth, gilt, 
illustrated with a number of engravings and several col- 
ored plates. Price, $1.50. 

The book consists in ** the presentation of actual les- 
sons," not to be taken strictly as models, but as tjrpes. It 
presents actual practice in the school-room, of the theory set 
forth in "Talks on Teaching," and comprises a series of 
Typical Lessons covering the first four years of school life. 
The first year's work is very fully described, sections I. to 
v., inclusive, being devoted to it. Sections VI., VII.. and 
VIII. take up the second, third, and fourth years in order. 

Col. Parker says: ***Quincy Methods* should be 
studied by all teachers who are seeking for the truth." 

Parkers Talks on Teaching. 

By Col. Francis W. Parker (formerly Superintendent 
of Schools of Quincy, Mass.), before the Martha's Vinyard 
Institute, Summer of 1882. Reported by Lelia E. Part- 
ridge. Square i6mo, 5x6| inches, 192 pp., printed on 
laid paper, and tastefully bound in cloth. Seventh Edition^ 
Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

** We commend this book to the great body of earnest 
teachers. It contains a series of twenty-five full, clear, and 
much needed expositions of the principles that underlie pri- 
mary and grammar school teaching." — Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Ffom the Author of Primary Object Lessons: These 
" Talks " must do much good in leading teachers to a deeper 
knowledge of child-nature, and to practical observation as to 
the measure of mind development." — N. A. Calkins. 



THREE IMPOBT ANT PROFES SIONAL WORKS. 

Tate's Philosophy of Education. 

By T. Tate. Unique cloth binding, laid paper, 336 pp., 

$1.00. 

This educational classic has been revised, and anno- 
tated by E. E. Sheib, Principal of the La. Normal School. 
Our edition will be found superior in every way to the other 
American edition. 

Payne's Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Education. 

By Joseph Payne. Cloth, 260 pp., 75 cts. ; paper, 40 cts. 
Undoubtedly one of the best, if not the best book on 
the Science of Education. It is certainly one that the teach- 
er will want first. Adopted by the Reading Circles of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Minnesota, etc. 

Lectures on Teaching. 

By J. G. Fitch, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, 
England. Cloth, 395 pp. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

Extract from American Preface. 
" Teachers everywhere among English speaking people 
have hailed Mr. Fitch's work as an invaluable aid for almost 
every kind of instruction and school organization. It com- 
bines the theoretical and the practical ; it is b ised on psych- 
ology ; it gives admirable advice on everything connected 
with teaching, from the furnishing of a school-room to the 
preparation of questions for examination. Its style is 
singularly clear, vigorous, and harmonious." 



BOOKS FOR EVERY T EACHER. 

The Practical Teacher. 

Vol. VIII. Sept. '84 to June '85. Extra cloth, octavo,. 
188 pp., laid paper, $1.25. 
This institutes a splendid manual of teaching. Edited 
by Col.F.W. Parker — it contains many of his best writings^ 

School Management. 

By Amos M. Kellogg, Editor of the School Journal and 
Teachers* Institute. Cloth, i6mo, 128 pp., 75c. 
Is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
A practical guide for the teacher in the school-room. 

Education by Doing. 

By Anna Johnson, with a prefactory note by Edward R. 
Shaw. Cloth, i6mo, 112 pp., 60c. 
An exceedingly useful little book for primary teachers. 
On the Kindergarten plan. 

Reception Day. 4 Nos. 

loo pp. each. Paper, 25 cents each. 
A fresh collection of dialogues, recitations, declamations, 
etc., for use in schools. 

Handy Helps. 

By A. P. Southwick, author of ** Suggestion and Kcv." 

[In press.] 

Pooler's School Law. 

By C. T. Pooler, Conductor of Instruction in New York. 
[New edition in preparation.] Limp cloth, 30c. 
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